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Foldout slip-sheet 

Open the foldout page 
Insert this sheet with 

1 . Front side touching the foldout page 

2. An-ow pointing to the fold 
Slice the folded edge 
Close the page Foi<tj; 
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INTRODUCING THE COACH NEO COLLECTION 

Functionai . Lightweight . Durable Fabric 




RECORDABLE 



PORTABLE 



VIRTUALLY UNSHOCKABLE 
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WINSTON BOX I 

i6mg."tar",i.img.nicotine SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 

av. per cigarette b/ FTC method. By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 

There are no additives in our tobacco. Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 



Still smoking additives? 
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a new comedy with a lot of character: 



coming this march to FOX 



^:^998 FOX Broadcasting Company 



Check Local Listings For Your FOX Station 
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The hottest Black Music Month celebration is about to strike 



It's coming. The rawest hip-hop, the smoothest jazz, the phattest R & B. 
Live & loud for a three-day party on Pleasure Island. June 11-13. 
Call 407-939-6244 for room reservations. 
Stay cool, more info next month. Peace. 
www.disneyworld.com 



PLEASURE ISLAND 



Walt Disney World. 



OOisney KD250060 
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SITTING ON YOUR HANDLEBARS 

KIWDOMYTNUHi 

AND YOU STILL HAVEN'T DONE A THING UNTIL 

YIO DO THE DEW.i 



MOUNTAIN DEW and DO THE DEW are fegislcred trademarks of PepsiCo Inc 
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Karen R. Goo(/ gets the straight dope on 
Brandy. Photographs hy Cleo Sullivan 

-J^ SHOT THERAPY 



M.O.P. raise a battle cry 
from deep within the belly of Brooklyn. 
By the Blackspot. Photographs hy JeJfRiedel 

82jHBY'8KiDS 

Fisticuffs and hairpuliing mean big 
ratings for the Jerry Springer Show. 
By Jeannine Amber. Photographs by Kurt Gerber 

POP S GOT A BRAND NEW BAG 

Tlie future of music as we know it. 

By Alan Light. 
Illustration by McDavid Henderson 

looHBiFUEGO 

Bred on '80s freestyle, salsa eslrella Marc 
Anthony is banging on Broadway. 
By Amy Linden 

FASHION 
11)6 VIBESTYU: STONE LBVE 

Stone Love, Jamaica's dubplate masters, 
celebrate 25 years of riddim. Photographs by 
Walter Chin. Styling by Emil Wilbekin 

VIBFFASHION: EASY, NOW 

Spring into fashion, island style. 
Photographs ly Waller Chin. 
Styling by Emil Wilbekin 

1^4 GEAR 

Scoop. Sneak peek. Transformable clothing. 

I jjTNESTYZ/^SantyDaial 

VIRrranF- l\iif: ntipnnimn 

Photograph ly Michael Siryder 
Stylingby Emil Wilbekin 
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01 998 The Coca-Cola Company. lAnule MakT w a rvgistorad tradsmartt ol The Cola-Cola Company. 




WHAT? MINUTE MAID SODA and VIBE want to know if you have flavor. 
How do you express your personal style? Is it through) your music, the 
clothes you wear and your style of dress, or is it in your athletic ability? 

WHATEVER IT IS— WE WANT TO KNOW!! 

HOW? Send us ONE picture which represents who you are and what 
you're about. A PICTURE THAT REPRESENTS YOUR FLAVOR!! 

WHERE? Winners will be featured in the June/ July and August esues of VIBE 
magaane!! Four winners wit be selected [two in each) and thar pictures will 
appear in VIBE magazine vthere ouer 3 mtn pecpie wl get a taste of then flacr 

WHEIV? Now!! Entries must be received by FRIDAY. APRIL 3, 1998. 
Please send ONE picture, along with your name, age and full address to: 

WHAT'S YOUR FLAVOR? Contest 

c/o VIBE Magazine 

215 Lexington Avenue. 6th floor 

New York, NY 10016 



GOOD LUCK!!! 
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The Coca-Cola Company. "Mmule Maid" is a registeied trademark o( The Coca-Cola Company. 
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LAUREATE™ 

For Him. ..For Her. 
With diamonds. Without diamonds. 

In dramatic two-tone, or ... 
generously layered with 23K gold. 
His Laureate boasts 24 sparkling 
diamonds. Her Laureate is encrusted 
with 16 of these precious stones. 

All water resistant to 100 feet. 

Each ...with the exclusive Wittnauer 
Buckle-lo-Buckle™ warranty. 

Fine Jewelry.... of Course!' 
WITTNAUER 



AVAILABLE AT 
THESE FINE JEWELERS: 

MACY'S 

(SELECTED STOHES) 
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FOR OTHER AUTHORIZED WITTNAUER JEWELERS NEAREST YOU. 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 -888-FOR-WITT, EXT 127 
WITTNAUER INTERNATIONAL INC. 145 HUGUENOT STREET, NEW ROCHELLE, NY 10802 
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Sprite , 

pump it 
dump it 

Every month you'll be able to preview songs by 
new artists by calling the following number and 
entering the number of the song you wish to pre- 
view. Then you decide if it Pumps or Dumps. The fol- 
lowing month we'll post the results and offer new 
songs for Sprite lovers to Pump or Dump! Press 5 to 
repeat a tune and 6 to skip to the next tune. 

212.796.DUMP 

(3 8 6 7 ) 
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Untertainment Records 
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"Money" 
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"Work" 
"Caught Up" Soundtrack 
Noo Trybe 



rj ^ /' Goddii' \lol) 
^ J O "They Don't Dance No Mo'" 



Still Standing 
LaFace Records 



hiiRMi Anv si'ijri i{ "I'l Ml' i r oi! di mi- i i ' 

HF.SUI.rS: In 1st placp was MASH I! I' with his jam 
"Make "oni Say Ugh" lor which 331 of thii listonors 
said Pump h. Coming in the 2nd placp position was 
(iANt; S I \UI!"s "You Know My Stecz" with 245 votes 
and in 3rd Place the I I i\l/'s "Jus Moe «. U" lake 3.7% 
of till" Pump It voles. 

obey your thirst.,., 
HP 

Wt^f You wffl be charged for a regular telephone caH into the (2121 ^fYC area cocle. 
**~*^ OUESTK)NS? Call Touch Tiras at 212.643-1853. Unes active from 3/10 to 4/1 , 
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Belter known as Kurngood uy titir cuuf try ass 
friends, VIBE writer-at-large Karen R. Good 
was excited about reuniting with actor/singer 
Brandy (page 66), wtiom she worked with for a 
Seventeen cover story in 1 995. "Brandy has 
this extended glance that kinda unnerves you 
and makes it hand figuring out what's just image 
and what's real," says Good, who wrote the lin- 
er notes to last year's Erykah Badu Live and 
who is working on herfirst novel. Hymn. Good 
IS a former assistant editor at VIBE. You can 
also find her byline in New York, Details, and 
The Village Voice. 



The Jamaica-born Walter Chin was deejaying 
on the island long before he started messing with 
any photo gadgets. So for him, the reggae rid- 
dims around the photo shoot for the Stone Love 
V Style piece (page 1 06) were not new. "It was 
great being home," he says, "but it was sooo 
hard not to join the reggae artists and smoke 
some weed." It's even harder to believe that Chin, 
4 1 , didn't pick up a camera until he was 28. He's 
shot advertising campaigns for Gap, Cartier, 
Club Monaco, and L'Or^al, as well as contributed 
to a slew of fashion 'zines. 




A good fight always pumps your adrenaline. 
Just ask Jeannine Amber, who recently 
expenenced the njsh of Jeny Springer's noto- 
rious TV bouts (page 82). "I'm not a big wo- 
man," says Amber, a contributing writer for 
Essence. "And if I wanted to deck someone, 
the safest place to do it would be on Jerry's 
show — because I know they'll break it up!" 
Born in the city of Kinshasa in the former 
Zaire, Amber actually lives a very peaceful life 
in Brooklyn, writing for Mademoiselle, 
Glamour. New Woman, and The Village Voice. 



Photographer Kurt Gerber is no talk 
show junkie, but he says Jerry Spring- 
er's show is chaos worth documenting. 
"I'm amazed that people are willing to 
make theater out of their lives." Gerber's 
ideal second career would be saving the 
environment, but if he had to do a talk 
show, he says he would highlight "hu- 
man success stories." Until Gerber 
comes to a lube near you, check out his 
work in Doub/etafte, Interview, and Spin. 
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Head,: ain t ready for VIBE's ArtyPhoto Assistant Duane 
Pyous, who chose the photographers for the Mos Def 
(page 62) and IVI .O. P. (page 78) shoots. Pyous interned at 
VIBE for four months before joining the staff in fkflarch 
1 996. This eternally enthusiastic 23-year-old aspiring film- 
maker (he's working on a documentary about Newark) 
assists the art and photo directors with photographer and 
picture selections throughout the magazine, but his heart 
is in VIBEGallery. Naturally, a few perks come along with 
his job, but Pyous says he was pious when he met Lil' 
Kim — whom he wants to marry in five years. Ivlarried or 
single, you can always find this brother somewhere in 
New Jersey abiding by his simple work philosophy: 
"Photography is art and art is photography." No doubt. 
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—The 
Blastmaster 
KRS-One 
pertorming at 
N.Y.C.s Tramps 
nightclub in sup- 
port of his 
upcoming 
school/museum, 
the Temple of Hip 
Hop. (New Yi 
Times) 
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"What does he 
want to be 
made — an 
honorary black 
man?" 

— Spike Lee on the fre- 
quency of the word "nig- 
ger" in Taranlino's Jackie 
Brown. According to Lee. 
there are 38 instances. 
(Wewyof*Pos() 



"I want to study 
business law. it 
has always fas- 
cinated me and 
wouldn't hurt — 
with what I do." 

— Janet Jackson on the 
prospects of expanding her 
horizons. Her interest in the legal profession peaked 
after she obtained a restraining order against a stalk- 
er late last year. (GaWn) 




"When we were kids, we always 
used to say, 'Okay, whoever dies 
first, get a message through...' 
When John [Lennon] died, I thought, 
Well, maybe we'll get a message 
because... he knew the deal." 

— Paul McCartney on life after death. The 
singer admits he hasn't received a message 

from Lennon (who died 18 years ago) but figures that perhaps "you 
live, but there's no postal service." (USA TODAY) 



en they c\or\ed that sheep. . . that's 
as normal to me as any other shit." 

— George Clinton, top futunstic funkster. on cur- 
rent technology. The man responsible for space 
odysseys like the "fy^othership Connection" and 
"Cosmic Slop" admits knowing nothing about 
UFOs. though "Star Trek used to be (hisl favorite 
show." {New York) 



"When I was three years old, I had a bad habit of not flush- 
ing the toilet after I was finished... [My father] told me 
that if I didn't [flush], Mr. Hankey will come out of the toilet 
and annoy [me] forever." 

— South Park cocreator Trey Parker on the origins of Mr. Hankey, a singing 
clump of feces, in response to flen S Stimpy creator John Kricfalusi's 
charges that South Park ripped off his Nutty the Friendly Dump. Adds 
Parker: "For a long time after that, I believed that Mr. Hankey would jump out 
of the toilet and sing to me" Thank you for making that a reality. (Variety) 



eoitorscnoice 

"Then, unannounced, Hammer himself walked into the room. 
The once skeptical students now screamed their approval. 
After the clamor died down, the twelve and thirteen year olds 
asked the rap star a series of typical questions: his real name 
(Stanley), age (28), and wardrobe size (2,000 outfits). He also 
explained that it wasn't really him crooning 'Feelings' in the 
Pepsi commercial." 

—Lee Hildebrand in his 1 992 Hammertime: His Life, His Rap, His Rhyme, His Time. 
Stanley "MC Hammer- Burrell visited Harlem's Wadleigh Alternative Arts Middle 
School in 1991. 
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"[Brandy's] 
one of the 
baddest 
singers of 
the '90s. 
She's going 
to be out 
there for a 
longtime." 

— Wanya Morris of 
BoyzllMenmakesa 
prediction at the 
singer's 1995 sweet 
1 6 birthday party at 
the Hard Rock Cafe, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
during NBA All-Star 
weekend... . _ 




www.1800coLLect.com 




RAP RULERS 

Much props for featuring Lil' 
Kim and Foxy on the cover 
["Bow Down," by Jeff Mao, 
February]. They were really 



people think of the South, 
they usually think only of 
Atlanta, Miami, and 
Houston-but New Orleans 
has a whole lot of talent. The 



me that P is a good business- 
man. He puts out, like, a 
hundred albums in one 
year-all with bangin' ass 
beats, simple lyrics, and weak 
choruses. That's quantity, not 
quality. I'm from the West 
Coast, and P still doesn't 
strike me as Artist of the Year. 

PaulSlider 
(via e-mail) Marina, CA 

Leave it to VIBE to reward 
artists for ignorance. How 
can you commend people 
such as Foxy Brown and Lil' 
Kim who perpetuate stereo- 
types that haunt the black 
community? What message 
are you sending to black 
women by even acknowledg- 
ing these two young women? 
It's time for true hip hop fans 
to reject this garbage before 
it's too late. 

Peter Allen 
Mt. Vernon, NY 

The Artist was the biggest, 
baddest, nastiest, sexiest MF 
before your picks were even 



"I cani believe you put Busta Rhpes on your cover instead of 
Jay-Z. Jay ruled with ills new album ^/rMh 'Who U Wif 
from the fivflnisf soundtrack. Busta's songs are banging, but 
you should focus on who was on top for the whole jieardmA 
not for the last three months." 



the best in 1997. Without a 
doubt, Kim proved that sex 
does sell, and Foxy represent- 
ed with her ill na na. The 
only problem is, I can't 
believe you had the nerve to 
put Busta Rhymes on your 
cover instead ofJay-Z. The 
cover was supposed to be 
about who was on top in 
1997. Jay ruled with his new 
album and with "Who U 
Wit" from the S/irKn^ sound- 
track. Don't get me wrong, 
Busta's songs are banging, 
but you should focus on 
who was on top for the whole 
yearznA not for the last three 
months. 

LemrjfC. 
Brooklyn, NY 

Thank you for acknowledg- 
ing Master P as your "Artist of 
the Year." P is one of the 
baddest artists around. When 



rap community needs to start 
taking us seriously. For all 
those people who said that 
Louisiana didn't have talent, 
all I can do is put up my 17th 
Ward sign and say, "We bout 
it, bout it!" 

Delinda Strong 
New Orleans, LA 

I agree with almost every 
category of your February 
cover story except for one big 
exception: Naming Master P 
as "Artist of the Year" is 
insulting to hip hop fans. 
What were the criteria on 
which this decision was 
based? Was it record sales? 
Was it, "Who Killed the Most 
People on a Record"? Was it 
the skillfril way he says 
'Ungghhn What about 
Biggie, Method, Jay-Z, and 
Rakim? No Limit sells mad 
records, but that only tells 



bom! "Comeback of the 
Year" is an understatement. 
The Artist rocks a show better 
than anyone out there. He 



uses no samples and no 
violence. He's just a good 
old-fashioned musical genius 
and entertainer. Can any- 
body say real musician} 

M. Browne 
Tulsa, OK 

BASKETBALL DIARIES 

It was very disheartening to 
read the article on Allen 
Iverson ["Killer Crossover," 
by Jason Whitlock, 
February]. He is yet another 
talented young brother who 
is caught up in today's hip 
hop culture, which is ruin- 
ing the lives of so many 
young black men. The com- 
ments made by his mother 
were particularly distressing. 
A mother who uses language 
like "My baby ain't dissin' 
his boys. . ." is setting a poor 
example to her children. 
One can only imagine how 
base her vocabulary is. 
Perhaps this is one of the 
pitfalls of becoming a par- 
ent at such an early age. 
Many of today's youth have 
parents who are themselves 
products of the early days of 
hip hop. It's as if parents are 
more concerned with being 
down than with being par- 
ents. It's hard to "dis yo' 
baby" when you're draped 
in gold chains. Allen needs 
to leave the thug life and 
become more respectable. 
Hopeftilly, he'll mature 
before he and his "boys" 
ruin his career. There's no 
future in living a gangsta 
life. Parents must stop con- 
doning this negative behav- 




ior. Hip hop is ruining 
America! 

Rudolph Churchill 
Pittsburgh, PA 

For once, somebody finally 
spoke the truth about Allen 
Iverson. I've read and heard 
many negative stories that 
told only half of his story. 
(The bowling alley brawl is 
one example.) This article 
provided a chance for me to 
get to know the true Iverson— 
as opposed to the media's 
distorted image of him. 
Thanks, VIBE! 

Nya Smith 
(via e-mail) Los Angeles, CA 

Alien Iverson is one of the 
most gifted, talented, and 
promising young players in 
the NBA. He may carry a lot 
of negative baggage, but 
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action would mean that by the time 
Ms. Prescott was ready to start her 
own business and compete for gov- 
ernment contracts, she may not need 
minority set-asides. 

Robert Hinlon 
Assistant Professor, History and African- 
American Studies 
Kettyon College, OH 

PSYCH WARD 

In your December/January issue, 
you asked if Ward Connerly could 

"Afflrmative action improves ttie lives of Uiose 
wtio would probably do okay anyway — middle- 
class entrepreneurs and people in coHege." 



school and college. We 
may as well tell our chil- 
dren that they don't need 
to study, because a job will 
be waiting for them 
because they're not white. 
We should see these 
changes as a way for us to 
finally have the chance to feel like we 
rightly earned our positions in the 
work place. We should be happy that 
we're finally able to prove we're as 
good as everyone else. 

MicheUe Ana Maria 
Jamaica, NY 

The Constitution of the United 
States protected racially defined 
slavery and racial segregation for 
almost 200 years. It should be able to 
tolerate race-conscious affirmative 



Iverson is really a good person with a 
strong family behind him. In order to 
live up to his ftjil potential, Iverson 
needs to clean up his act on and off 
the court. That means he has to get rid 
of his posse and start hanging around 
a more positive crew. He should also 
become more of a team player and 
not try to score 40-50 points a night. 
Iverson is no Jordan, but he is a force 
that will be here for a while. 

Eric Isaac 
Washington, D. C. 

ANOTHER MIX-UP 

The recent picture you ran of me [In 
the Mix, by Shani Saxon, February] 
was a little misleading and downright 
nasty! Why don't you print the truth 
about how I've spent the past 10 years 
speaking to young people about not 
abusing drugs and staying in school? I 
teach them how not to get into vio- 
lent situarions and to learn to love 
one another! You never saw my 
swollen feet and ankles from taking 
too many flights to help encourage 
the young and the old. Instead, you 
falsely point the finger at us 
Christians who are having fun with 
what we do. I'm a preacher, but 
maybe I'm not the type of preacher 
who puts religion before people. 
Sorry-Christ also hung out with a 
bunch of siimers! 

Evangelist Fred "Rerun 'Berry 
New York, NY 

DEFENDINGJANET 

I was appalled by the comments 
made about Janet Jackson in the 
February issue [Mail]. Docs the fact 
that Janet grew up more fortunate 
than a lot of us mean that she can't 
experience pain as we do? Just 
because her family has a little cheese, 
their pain isn't as great as ours? Pain 
hurts regardless of your financial 
status. You feel it if it comes from 
getting a nose job or from getting 
punched in the nose. Also, we should 
appreciate both Michael and Janet. 
We shouldn't compare them. We 
should recognize them both as being 
dope-ass entertainers. 

Michael Mister 
(via e-mail) Flint, Ml 

Michelle Cushing from Hot Springs, 
Arizona is a fool. She's the one who is 
jealous ofjanet's success. She states 
that Janet "doesn't have as much 
talent as Michael, which is why she 
won't be able to maintain longevity," 
and that "Janet represents a passing 
trend, but Michael Jackson is a living 
legend." M. Cushing, do record 
companies give "a passing trend" 80 
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million dollars? This passing trend is 
the highest paid female in pop music. 
Does an artist "who won't be able to 
maintain longevity" sell 40 million 
albums worldwide and play to sold- 
out arenas around the world for 12 
years straight?Janet Jackson has made 
a name around the world and has 
tumed herself into a legend. 

David Graham 
Ml. Vernon, NY 

DADDY'S HOUSE 

I am PuffDaddy's No. I fan, and I am 
glad you finally gave him the cover 
["Cocoa Puff," by Sacha Jenkins, 
December/January]! Janet Jackson 
said that she wasn't sure how sincere 
Puff was about his tribute to B.I.G. 
Well.Janet, I'm not so sure about 
how sincere you are about your trou- 
bled childhood and your so-called 
depression that has taken you 26 
years to get over! Puff shows the 
world how a young black man can be 
successful and jiggy at the same time. 
I hope he continues to soar because 
the industry needs his fly beats. And 
Jeru the Damaja shouldn't comment 
about PufT s so-called commercial- 
ism. That brother should know better 
than anyone that the music business 
is more about business than music. 
Puff is having fiin making the streets 
move to his sounds and making mad 
dollars. All you Puffy playa haters 
need to focus on your own life and 
figure out what you can do for hip 
hop and for the community-because 
Puff is holding his down. 

KelleD.(ABadGir!) 
Chicago, IL 

Puffy is undoubtedly one of the most 
popular and talented producers in the 
music industry, but he does not dis- 
play extraordinary talent as an artist. 
His voice is always monotone and 
drab. He's damn good at producing, 
but his skillz on the microphone ain't 
nothing to go koo-koo over. 

Cliff L. Manon 
Chesapeake, VA 

FIRM BIZ 

The affirmarive acrion articles in your 
December/January issue were very 
interesting ["Begging for Crumbs," 
by Farai Chideya, Power). As a 
Hispanic female, I was appalled that 
so many minorities were outraged by 
California's efforts to end the pro- 
gram. We must think about what 
affirmative action actually is. It 
implies that, regardless of our hard 
work and efforts, a job has been given 
to us because of our race. We may as 
well stop working so hard in high 



action for a generation or two. 
Constitutional issues aside, the 
African-American community must 
look at affirmative action politically. 
Are the economic benefits we receive 
worth the political price we pay? 
Affirmative action, as presently 
defined, is an attempt to find a sim- 
ple, inexpensive solution to a com- 
plex problem and targets the wrong 
people. Affirmative action improves 
the lives of those who would proba- 
bly do okay anyway-middle-class 
entrepreneurs and people in college. 
The assumption of affirmative action 
is that, if you increase the wealth of a 
few black f olks, enough pennies will 
trickle down to the rest of us to keep 
us from rioting. 

Trickle-down economics smells 
the same whether proposed by con- 
servative Republicans or liberal 
Democrats. As Farai Chideya sug- 
gests, real affirmative action would 
call for the commitment of consider- 
able sums of public and private 
moneys to improve the housing, 
nutrition, health, and education of 
the black poor, whose poverty is 
largely attributable to constitutional- 
ly sanctioned slavery, segregation, 
and racism. Race-based affirmative 
action does not disringuish struggling 
Berkeley student LaShunda Prescott 
from the daughter of millionaire 
Ward Connerly. Need-based affirma- 
tive action would relieve Ms. Prescott 
of the need to compete with the 
children of the bourgeoisie for minor- 
ity financial aid. Real affirmarive 



get a witness ("Bad to Worse," by 
Tamala Edwards, Power]. Hell no, he 
can't. I am so tired of people, black 
and white, saying that people alive 
now are not slaves; so, why must we 
cling to it as an excuse? Ward would- 
n't be where he is today if it weren't 
for his slave ancestors, who literally 
paved the way. I also hate it when 
whites say that they weren't slave 
masters; so, why are blacks so upset 
with them? Our ancestors were 
slaves not so long ago, and we can 
never forget where we come from. 
Because of racism we are always 
reminded of who we are. Affirmative 
action should be looked at as an 
opportunity, not an excuse. It gives 
chances to those who wouldn't have 
had them otherwise. 

Monica Brown 
Brookfyn, NY 



CORRECTION 
•The Clinton administration did not 
reverse its position on affirmative 
action in general (February, Power 
O&A]. But last year, the administration 
did change its mind about deferKjing a 
key affirmative action test case, known 
as the Piscataway case. 



VIBE encourages mail and photographs from 
readers. Please send lehers to VIBE MAII_ 21 5 
Le>Ungliin Avenue. 6th Fkxx, New yiM. NX 10016 
(indude your daytime phone numljeO- Or send E- 
mail to vibeOvitM.com. Send photos to VIBE 
YOUR BEST SHOT Iswne address). Ir>clude your 
full name, address, and daytime phone number. 
Ijrtters may be edited for length and clarity. Ptwto 
st^Mnisaions wiH liecome (tie property of VIBE and 
wll not tw retunwd. 
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Unforgettable 

In 1 977. after Elvis Presley died, his manager, Colonel Tom Parker, was asked what he'd do now that his 
meal ticket was gone. "Why, go right on managing him," Parker reputedly replied. Morbid, perhaps, but 
the Colonel knew the score. In the world of pop music, death is a great career move. 

When Tupac's second posthumous release, a double-CD collection of leftovers called RU Still Down? 
(Remember Me), was put out more than a year after his 1 996 murder, it debuted at No. 2 on the pop charts. 
And as the caretakers of his legacy njmmage through a reported 1 50 unreleased tracks, there are certain 
to be "new" Tupac discs coming well into the next millennium. (VIBE published an illustrated bio of Tupac 
in conjunction with Crown in 1997.) 

The late rapper is only the latest in a long string of pop stars whose careers have barely slowed after 
the Grim Reaper dropped by. JImi Hendrix had released only three studio albums when he checked out 
for good, in 1970. Since then, more than 400 Hendrix albums have been dumped onto the market, many of 
them full of outtakes and studio tomfoolery that would never have surfaced if the guitanst were still alive. 
But the market for any and all things Hendrix is one of music's great commercial success stories, bringing 
his estate (now controlled by his family) an annual $2 million. 

Similariy, ttie Doors' Jim Morrison was well on the way to becoming a bloated, drunken has- 
been in 1 971 . only to be resurrected as a youth-culture icon after his he,ir» ^l- it 
down in a Paris bathtub. Best of the Doors, a compilation released 1 6 ye.T 
after the group broke up, has sold more than three million copies and 
a ceaseless parade of albums, txx)ks. and Oliver Stone movies ; i 
gests that the Lizard King is more alive than ever. 

"He was like Marilyn Monroe and James Dean — a per- 
former who had this mystique, a cowtx5y recklessness," an 
executive at Morrison's Elektra label said in explaining the 
singer's life-after-death success. "When someone like that 
dies young, it just feeds the fire." 

"Mystique." "cowboy recklessness," a spectacular 
death — pop history tells us there's nothing like a good old- 
fashioned tragedy to send folks rushing to record stores 
and memorabilia shops. Indeed, marketing execs tell us 
it's the fans — who feel cheated by an icon's premature 
death — who keep all these postmortem careers afloat. But lis- 
tening to the mostly second-rate tracks that fill most of the 
posthumous albums from Elvis, the Doors. Hendrix, and 
yes, Tupac, it seems as if opportunism — and not artistry — 
is what prompted their release. fc- 

Rememt>erMe7 Well. yeah. 'Pac, we'll never forget. But 
we're starting to wonder who's really asking. Greg Kot 




Exodus 

With Suge Knight behind bars and 
the company's business methods 
exposed. Death Row's artists are 
heading for the hills 



The jailbreak is on at Death Row Records, 
and Snoop Doggy Dogg is leading the 
way. The last remaining superstar on a hip 
hop roster that was the strongest in the game 
only two years ago, Snoop is renouncing his for- 
llfe allegiance to the label with uncharacteristic 
public tirades. "I'm going to a place where it's all 
business and no violence — " he snarls disgust- 
edly, "where it's all about creativity instead of 
head games. To tell you the truth, I fear for my 
life on Death Row Records." 

Snoop's mid-January outbursts have shat- 
tered the calm — some might say stagnation — 
that enveloped Death Row in the year after the 
loss of Dr. Dre, Tupac Shakur, and Suge Knight. 
By the end of January, the label's parent compa- 
ny, Interscope Records, had confirmed months 
of rumors by announcing it would sever ties with 
Death Row. (Reportedly in response to pressure 
from its owner, the Seagram Co.) Meanwhile, 
the spell of loyalty that has always bound artists 
to the label appears to be broken. 

"I was tired of getting punked," says Nate 
Dogg, who has started his own label, the Dogg 
Foundation, to be distributed through 
Island/Polygram. "And Suge Knight likes to 
punk people." 

The Lady of Rage, frustrated because she 
couldn't get answers to her questions — or even 
an appointment to ask them — is barred from 
Death Row headquarters. "I kinda went off and 




■ Tha Dogg Pound: 



broke up some stuff," she admits. 
"Now I can't get through the gate." 
Kunjpt has filed for bankruptcy. Danny Boy is 
rumored to be back in Chicago. All are seeking 
release from their contracts and demanding 
compensation for unpaid royalties. Daz Dillinger 
is the only member of the Death Row lineup 
who wants to stay. He recently visited Knight 
in prison. "Suge is offended by what's going 
on," he says. 

"I was trying to stay down with Death 
Row as long as I could," Snoop insists, 
"but look at the setup; Suge is the CEO. 
and he's in jail for nine years. Dre is the 
founder and the president and the pro- 
ducer, and he left. Tupac was one of the 
world's biggest artists, and he's dead. 
What that tells me is that my choices 
are to end up dead or in jail or to leave 
Death Row." 

That's easier said than done. 
Record company sources are quick to point out 
that all Death Row artists remain under legal con- 
tract. (Snoop, for example, still owes the label six 
albums.) However, the status of artists' contracts 
with Death Row is muddled by factors ranging 
from Knight's imprisonment — which under Cali- 
fornia law prohibits him from day-to-day compa- 
ny operations — to federal investigations into the 
label's possible criminal connections to lawsuits 
filed by unpaid creditors. There are also 

questions as to who will own an 
incredible backlog of 
unreleased music. 

"I'm trying to get ownership 
of the album I recorded for 
Death Row," says Nate Dogg, 
whose G-Funk Classics, Vol. I 
has been sitting on the shelf 
for three years now. "I don't 
want them releasing it right 
before I put out an album on 
my new label." 

Sorting out these matters in 
court could take years. "Several 
artists are banding togetherto 
seek a negotiated settlement," 
says Robert Foreman, a Los 
Angeles attorney who 
escribes himself as "the 




quaterback" of these discussions. "We don't 
want to accelerate Death Row's demise, not 
when the company owes our clients money." 

But it was the lawsuit of Tupac's mother, Afeni 
Shakur — who accused Death Row of cheating 
her son out of millions of dollars — that opened 
the eyes of the other Death Row artists. 

"We all got quite an education," says Nate 
Dogg. "It all came out in court records. I was 
shocked as hell." 

The Lady of Rage says the artists are embar- 
rassed by their naivete but also saddened by 
what they see as betrayal. "We are like children 
who have been abused by their mother," she 
says. "We believed in Death Row; it brought us 
into this world. But our trust was violated." 

Snoop isn't saying where he's going. "Who- 
ever'sgotthe most money," he huffs. "I'mfixin' 
to play Michael Jordan on this thing." Several 
sources suggested that Snoop will end up on 
Priority Records, which has distributed several 
Death Row releases. Snoop certainly looked at 
home on January 6, when he rapped alongside 
Priority artists Ice Cube, Mack 1 0, and WC dur- 
ing a standing-room-only show at L.A.'s House 
of Blues. "I'm going to a place where Snoop 
Doggy Dogg can make the best records he can 
make," he says, " — and that's nof Death Row 
Records." David Wielenga 
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D'oh, Yo... 

The Simpsons Rainbow Coalition 

Anyone with a pulse knows that the coolest, hippest, smartest show on television is 
Fox's Sunday night stalwart The Simpsons. After ii years on the air-and having paved 
the way for such animated winners as Kingof the Hill, Dr. Katz,2x\A South Park-Mitt 
Groening's gang still inspire the greatest guffaws. So deep is our love for the blessed 
Simpsons that the intrepid editors and writers (okay, one editor, one writer) at VIBE decid- 
ed to pay homage to the gallant characters of color that live and love in that little town 
called Springfield, U.S.A. So, sit back, grab a Duff, and check out our faves. Amy Linden 









Profession ■ Shining Moment 



Physician (think: Bill 
Cosby) 



Physician (ihinlc 
malprjcticc suit 
waiting to happen) 



Manager of 
Springfield's Kwik-E- 
Mart 




Slapstidc-happy insect 
icon on Channel 
Ocho. the local 
Spanish-language 1"V 
station 



Supervisor at 
Spnngfield'i nuclear 
power plant 



Pohce officer 



Saxophone legend 
(Obi-Wan 

Kcnobi-csque mentor 
of prodigy Lisa) 



In a flashback to the 
*8os, viewers caught a 
glimpse of Dr. Hibbert 
practicing in his Mr. T 
outiii-Mohawk. 
medallions, and all. 



While performing t 
triple-bypass hean 
surgery on Homer (for 
his mual fee of 
$129.95), Dr. Nick stops 
midway to watch an 
instructional video. 

m 

Apu (with a little help 
from his friends Paul 
and Linda McCartney) 
leaches Lisa the 
spiritual serenity of 
vegetarianism. 



Any lime the 
Simpsons need a 
channel -surfing 
diversion. 



On a compai 
\tv.t\ retreat" into the 
wilderness. Car! and 
coworker Lenny win a 
character-building race 
to a mountain cabin. 



Gips: In SpringfitU, 
Lou and the rest of 
Springfield's Finest 
solve crimes the 
Simpsons' way-on a 
tijil stomach. 



Murphy teaches Lisa to 
ch;mncl herangst 
throu^ her instru- 
ment. 



"I left niy Porsche keys 
in Mrs. Click." 



'Now if something 
should go wrong, lei's 
not get the law 
involved. One hand 
washes the other." 



"1 love this land, where 
I have the freedom to 
say and to think and to 
charge whatever I 



"iAy. naranjas en 
nil cabeza!" 



'Oh yeah, like maybe 
the *tabin' is the place 
inside each of us 
created by our good- 
will and teamwork." 



[ Inlo stfiiatfcar raJio] 
"Wc need pretzels. 
Repeat, pretzels!" 



"The Blues isn't about 

feeling better; it's 
about nuking other 
people feel worse and 
m.ikinga few bucks 
while you're at it." 



WHEN DISASTER STJUKES.. 



Sticky Situation 

N.Y.C. to record labels : Affix 
your promotional decals 
where the sun don't shine ! 

For years now. record companies large and small have been turning 
America's streets into virtual hip hop billboards. Traffic signs, mail- 
boxes, lampposts, and scaffolding are routinely blanketed with slick- 
ers hyping the hottest artists and their latest hit records. 

But this cost-effective (stickers run about 1 0 cents each) form of 
advertising may tie on its last leg. In October, New York City's 
Department of Transportation filed suit against Elektra Records — 
citing a proliferation of stickers advertising platinum-artist Busta 
Rhymes — and its parent company. Time Warner, for affixing promo- 
tional stickers to city property. 

"From their perspective, it's advertising," says Lucian Chalfen, 
spokesman for the city's sanitation department. "From our perspec- 
tive, it's vandalism. These are not like stickers you can peel off. Once 
you put these on something, they're on there for good." 
"It's unsightly and dangerous," says Robert R Leonard Jr., 

spokesman for New/ 
York's department of 
transportation. The 
stickers — which are 
illegal if placed on any 
city property — can 
cause automobile acci- 
dents when plastered 
over signs providing 
traffic directions and 
safety instructions. 

"We're not out to 
make the city mad," 
said Elektra lawyer 
George Schwab. "We 
like to comply with city 
statutes, and we've 
worked something out 
with the city." 




IN STORES SEPTEMBER IB 



As part of a January 7 settlement. Elektra agreed to make a 
$2,500 donation to a nonprofit, traffic-safety organization in New 
York. The company will also provide employees with written instruc- 
tions detailing where they can and can't put stickers. 

Other companies are trying to wean themselves off stickers before 
more lawsuits come down. Def Jam records has paid nearly $40,000 
in fines for illegal stickering in cities like Washington, D.C. and San 
Francisco, but now the company's looking to try something new. 

"There's so many stickers out there," says Kevin Liles, Def Jam's 
general manager. "I'm working to come up with something different. 
Something that's not so defacing." Mensah Dean 
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All in the Family 

If Lil' Kim comes aboard, 
will Bad Boy lose Faith? 

Blond weaves arc flying! Platinum plaques are crashing to 
ihe floor! R&B diva Faith and hardcore rapstress Lil' Kim 
are dukmg it out, big-business style. 

Souri cs told VIBE that Faith is trying to split from Scan 
''I\jrry" Combs's Bad Boy Entertainment. Allegedly, the 
widow of the Notorious B.I.G. has a problem with the close 
relationship Pufly has with her husband's former mistress 
Klin (who officially records for Undeas/Atlantic Records). 

"F-iiih and Kim have never even had a relationship," 
I 'iidc.n owner Lance "Un" Rivera says, '-business or 

personal." He says the two arc simply renegotiating 
their respective contracts, something many artists 
attempt to do when their albums sell more than a 
^^^^^^^^^^^^K^ million copies. 

P ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^L But one Undcas insider, who requested 

anonymity, says, "Faith doesn't appreciate all 
this disrespect of her husband. Puffy's acting 
like Kim is on Bad Boy, and Faith's feeling like 
the two of them arc dragging her husband's 
^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ name in the ground... Everything is Biggie, 

■B^^^^^^^^^^ .^^^Htort Biggie, Biggie-and Faith doesn't like it." 

mH^^^^^^^^I^M^^^^^^Bfl Meanwhile. Kim is allegedly refusing to 

record for Undeas (a label Biggie owned with 
Lance "Un" Rivera that is distributed through 
Atlantic Records) because Faith, as executor of 
Biggie's estate, is now coowner. Apparently, the 
Queen Bcc wants to jump to Puffy's thriving 
hive. "Kim is walking around like, not even, '1 
wanna a Bad Girl,* but, *I dzm a Bad Girl,* " says 
the Undeas source. 

Both Faith's manager and her publicist at Bad Boy's parent company. Arista, failed to return 
numerous phone calls for comment. Rivera, though-whosc recently formed M-mn// label, 
Untcrtainment, is home to another Biggie mistress, the conspicuously Kim-like MC Charli 
Baltimore- insists that Faith and Lil' Kim arc "not involved in any long-standing feud." 

The story cliangcs daily. Ai VIBE went to press, sources reported that Rivera was wooing 
Kim with her own imprint-Queen Bee Rccords-on which Kim's Junior M^.F.I.A. cohort 
Little Cease will release his first solo album. Dntene Mittnn 



Antoine "T.C.D." Lundy. 

February 3, 1965-January 18, 1998 




On Jai 



On January 1 8, the music . 
world lost another of its W 
pioneers. After a two-year 
t>attle, Antoine Maunce ^jJ^I 
"T.C.D." Lundy, 32, sue- f&V^^H 
cumbed to Lou Gehng's ^HShMB 
disease at his home in the IVD0^J 
Pennsylvania Poconos. In 
the late 70s. Lundy founded > NjJ 
the Force M.D.'s (Musical t\ 
Diversity) in Statenlsland. "'VV 
New York. Fusing the early ; 
sounds of hip hop with R&B ' X 

vocal stytings, the group signed to Tommy 
Boy Records in 1 984 and scored such hits 
as -Teare" (1 984). "Tender Love" (1 986), and 
the No. 1 R&B ballad "Love ts a House" 
(1 987) before breaking up in the early '90s. 
The M.D.'s reunited in 1994 for Get Ready. 



but tragedy struck the follow- 
ing year, when ohginal mem- 
* ber Charles Richard "Mer- 
■H^ cury" Nelson died of a heart 

J attack and Lundy was diag- 
nosed with his illness. 
'".".•I Recently, Lundy had been liv- 
j i. .-3 ing in Pennsylvania wtth his 
<o wife, Denise, and their eight 
yt ^ 5 children, and last yearhelent 
•^t /(E his voice to fellow Staten 
/ ^1 Islander Ghostface Killah's 

. . 2 explosive single "Daytona 
500" (Razor Sharp/Epic). "T.C.D. was one 
of the kindest persons we've ever worked 
with," said Tommy Boy president Monica 
Lynch. "He possessed the unique gift of 
being able to 'sire' a note. He will surety 
be missed." Ayana O. Byrd 



Subterraneaxf 

Spotlight 

by the Blaokspot 



Over the past few years, women have been biting big chunks out of 
the testosterone-filled pop tart we call hip hop. But all too often, it 
seems that in order to t>ecome platinumized. sistas have to be hold- 
ing a microphone between their breasts while faking a hardy orgasm. 
So this month 's Subterranean Spotlight shines on some female MCs 
who refuse to be portrayed as slabs of grade-A beeyotch. 

Allow me to introduce 
Kandi Kain and Twista from 
Systahood. This East Or- 
ange, New Jersey duo toss 
sure-shot lyrics like fresh 
eggs on Halloween. When 
asked what sets her apart 
from other mike mistress- 
es, Kandi replies. "My chro- 
mosomes." Indeed, Kandi's 
genetic superiority is prov- 
en when she bruises the 
bass-and-snare-drum- 
laden "Keep It in the Family" 
with powerful vert>al punch- 
es. "Lyrical analysis gives 
microphones calluses," 
she preaches. "N^y joint be 
rockin' from projects to 
palaces." 

"Keep It in the Family" is 
available now on Systa- 
hood 's own True Records, 
and the album. Black Media: 
Droppin' Drinks, should hit 
underground outlets like 
Newark's Little Bricktown Records this spring. If you have trouble find- 
ing it. call 973-677-0554 and bless ya' self. 

You won't find her words scrawled on the men's room wall, but if 
you're looking for a good rhyme, call Phoebe One at 01 1 -44-1 81 - 
672- 1 81 7. England's other rose (hailing from West London) is just the 
lady to rock and shock yo' body. The music on her five-song demo is 
of the danceable vibe, but no one can deny Phoebe 's lyric dominance 
and flawless flow. The ready-for-radio "Big Fun" pleasantly confus- 
es you to the point where you don't know whether to nod your head or 
shake your ass. And although the R&B hook strays close to crossover 
territory, Phoebe One walks the music balance beam without any 
injury to real hip hop. So, step lively! The ladies are locking it down! 



Unsigned and Underappreciated? 

tapes to Subterranean Spotlight. 
Lexington Avenue. New York. NY 1 
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Check Kid Capri .tate»thefact. 




Ecstasy; 
Ecstasy, Y'all 

Schoolly D explores elecrbronica 

Back in the '80s, Philadelphian MC Schoolly D blessed hip hop boom boxes with 
such classics as "P.S.K. Whstt Does It Mean?" (1985) and "Gucci Time" (1987). These 
days, though, the original gangsta rapper is bringing his trademark "dusted" drum- 
beats to a new audience, deejaying at techno raves in his hometown. 

"I've been deejaying for years as a goof," Schoolly said before a late November 
performance at Philadelphia's Felton Supper Club. "Now I'm starting to make 
money at it." 

A local promoter named Mouse turned Schoolly on to raves in 1995, but 
producers of the electronic music played at such events had been familiar with 
Philly's Finest for a long time. "Our music has its soul in American music like 
Schoolly D's," says Ed Simons of the British techno duo the Chemical Brothers. 
"Old school hip hop has been a big influence on what we do, and Schoolly is a 
huge part of that." 

The Brothers sampled Schoolly's "Gucci Again" (1989) on their 1997 smash 
"Block Rockin' Beats" (Astralwerks) and shared a stage deejaying with him last 
year in Philadelphia. "Those motherfuckers, they have so much energy," says 
Schoolly of the ecstasy-fueled rave kids. "They'll be bouncing around and danc- 
ing around. It reminds you of old school hip hop when they demanded a perfor- 
mance from the performer." 

Lately, collaborations between hip hop artists and electronic musicians have been 
popping up all over. Ultramagnetic MC Kool Keith rhymed on Prodigy's "Diesel 
Power" (1997); KRS-One and Goldie combined for "Digital" (1997); and Ice Cube is 
reportedly working with Atari Teenage Riot on his upcoming record. "The number 
one electronic music is hip hop," SchooUy says, unsurprised by the joint ventures. 
Citing beat technicians like Marley Marl, Mantronix, and Afiika Bambaataa, he goes 
on: "Hip hop has been electronic since damn near Day One." Soren Baker 
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^ All in the Family: Playing the race card well. Archie 
Bunker and crew document the decade with honesty, 
intelligence, and dead-on humor 
2 Louie. Rieger Latka. Jim. The greatest cast of 
characters in television history — and Bob "Nautilus" 
James's theme song makes us cry every time. 
J Good Times: Please. J. J., call Thelma a walrus- 
toothed tomatohead lust one more time! 
^ IVKflP in Cincinnati: Dr. Johnny Fever rocks you like a 
hurricane: Venus Flytrap never fakes the funk: and Herb 
Tarieck's matching belt-and-shoe combinations tell us 
what the '70s were really about — pure wrongness 





"It's the Kiiiiiiiiiid Caaaaaaapri!" 
Amplify that, throw on a little echo, 
and see how familiar it sounds. Kid's 
mix tapes reinvented hip hop! As a 
New York club DJ in the '80s. Capri 
taped himself during his gigs, duped 
the tape in the booth while he was 
still spinning, and then sold them 
right there. Pretty resourceful, huh? 
Now, he tours with Puff Daddy, still 
gets down on Russell Simmor^s Def 
Comedy Jam, and has a sophomore 
album slated for a summer release 



reminds me of LL.'s "Going Back to 
Cali." 

B: Bro, you're bugging. This don't 
sound nothing like tfuit! Do you like it, 
though? 

K.C.: I wouldn't play it at a party, but 
I'dputrtinthecrate. IlikeBahamadia. 
But as far as this goes, it needs an a 
capellal 

•The Jackson 5 — "Hum Along and 
Dance" (Motown. 1973) 
K.C.: That's the shit! That's the shit! 
The Jacksons. Same album with 



on Columbia. 

• Kid Capri — "You Know My Style" 
(Cold Chilhn'/Warner Bros-. 19911 
K.C.: Back then, I didnt even know 
about making an album. Most of my 
rhymes came from my mix tapes. My 
name got hot on the street, and I got 
a record deal. From that, I got on 
WBLS with my mix show. From there, 
Def Comedy Jam. 

8: 1 used to listen to you on 'BLS. It 
was fat. How big was this album? 
K.C. : It got me to Japan. My "Apollo" 
single was No. 4 out there. 
B: So, what is your style? 
K.C: 1 wasn't even fryin' to say noth- 
in' with this record. I was just talkin' 
shit like all of us do. Ha-ha! I see you 
got some records in your crib. [He 
picks up Seals S Crofts' 1976 Get 
Closer, which contains "Sweet Green 
Fields, " the song Busta Rhymes sam- 
pled for "Put Your Hands Where My 
Eyes Could See"] You know who 
used this, right? They caught a body 
with that beat! 

• Rom Size and Reprazent (featuring 
Bahamadia) — "New Forms" (Talkin' 
Loud/Mercury, 19971 

K.C: Sounds like some TwilightZone 
shit about to start on the intro. Who 
is that— Bahamadia? 
B: I wish you could see your face. 
K.C: It's definitely different. This 



"Dancing Machine." I thought you 
were only gonna play new joints. We 
used to play this back in the day. Bust 
this, they're all almost in their forties 
now; but back then, you never 
thought they'd ever get old. This 
reminds me of the robot and when 
brothers used to get beat up in my 
building! I used to live on 85th Street 
in Manhattan — 

B: That's my old neighborhood, the 
Upper West Side. It was crazy back 
in the '70s. 

K.C: I was rolling with this gang 
called the Pearis. We used to break 
to this and to the Jimmy Castor 
Bunch's "It's Just Begun." I used to 
boogie too. 

B: Word? You were nice? 

K.C: I was all right. I'm an official hip 

hop nigga. I played dmms wrhen I was 

four; started deejaying at eight. I 

turned thirty-one this year 

B: I'll be thirty-two later this year. 

K.C: You old ass! I don't feel a day 

over twenty-one. Hip hop keeps you 

young. 

•Chaka Khan — "Got to Be There" 
(Warner Bros. 19821 
K.C: Reminds me of house parties 
on the block. One time this girl told 
my man that if he put his fingers on 
her ass she would donate his hands 
to science — during this song! 
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Gold Frontin' 

Cookin' the books— or 
the records— has never 
been easier 

/ 'm after the gold I And after tha< tt^e platinum 
—Redman, "Tonight's da Night" (RAL, 1992) 

Lately, recording artists and the listening public have become more 
aware of the Recording Industry Association of America's (RIAA) 
gold and platinum awards, which signify 500,000 and one million in 
sales, respectively. A recent change in the requirements for such hon- 
ors has made it much easier for record lat>els to attach the coveted 
awards to their releases, allowing artists with less-than-super sales to 
look as if they're cleaning up in the stores and on the charts. 

Basically a promotional tool for record companies, the system for 
awarding gold and platinum plaques is troubling. Ttie "sales" figures 
are based on albums shipped, not on albums actually sold in stores. 
The record labels themselves apply for the certifications, and the 

RIAA. which approves 
the awards, is the 
industry's own lobby- 
ing arm. 

"It helps," says an 
executive in charge of 
promotions at a major 
label. "You could be at 
two hundred thousand 
[units sold], and when 
people think you're 
gold, it'll help you sell 
the other three hundred 
thousand. It makes 
people feel like they 
don't know what 
they're missing, so 
they go ahead and 
buy the record." 

So, saying the move 
will "bring back some 
of the excitement of 
album releases," the 
RIAA recently began 
issuing the awards as 
early as 30 days after 
release. The waiting 
period is down from the 
previous 60-day rule, 
which was instituted in 
the early '80s so that 
returns from stores unable to sell the product would count against the 
numtjer the latjel claimed it shipped. In other words, if the label were to 
send out 500,000 copies of a record, and 59 days later, 200,000 are 
returned, the artist would not be certified as gold. 

Now, with only half the lag time, the chances that returns will count 
against sales are significantly decreased. But the RIAA argues that 
artists who receive the distinguished certifications are still deserving. 

"A sale is a sale," says Angela Corio, senior director of the Gold and 
Platinum Awards Program, "whether it's to the retailer or the listener." 

The results have already been showing up on Billboard's charts. A 
month after its November 25 release, Tupac's posthumous R U Still 
Down? (Rememtier Me) (Amaru/Jive) was listed as four-times platinum 
when, according to SoundScan, it had sold only 872,000 copies. (As a 
double album, Still Down's quadruple-platinum status indicates the 
sale of two million copies.) 

"With the thirty-day wait," continues Corio, "the goal of getting an 
award is more realistic and obtainable. It helps the labels out in publi- 
cizing. They don't have to wait two months to say their album is doing 
really well." Denene Millner 





Mickey Mouse. Snow White. Bambi. The Little Mermaid... Safan. 

C'mon, now. Don't look so surprised. Like you've never once imagined that those 
classic Disney characters — so overtly kindhearted, so eerily lovable — were actually 
in league with the Prince of Darkness. 

Well, they were. And they are. As long as a certain cryogenically frozen superbrain 
stays on ice at Sleeping Beauty's castle in Disneyland, you can be sure that all the evil 
that men do — and all the evil that animated cartoons do too — gets done in the name 
of one Walter Ellas Disney. 

Raised in Wisconsin, the latest incarnation of Lucifer achieved fame with his 1928 
smash film short Steamboat Willie, in which a small, white-gloved mouse named 
Mickey gleefully tortures his fellow farmyard animals and laughs at their anguish. Of 
course, the American public loved it, and Disney — perhaps the original merchandising 
genius — started selling products t>earing the image of that "cute" little mouse. Dolls, 
school supplies, watches — you name it, Disney hocked it by the millions to a nation 
of innocent children tranqued on Slick Mickey. 

The London Guardian 's Jonathan Romney wrote of Disney's terrifying power in his 
1996 essay "The Mouse That Soared"; 

The Mouse spread through the world, and within a decade was available In 38 
counthes. The storm troops of his gospel were the Mickey Mouse Clubs, which by 
1932 had an estimated one million members. They rivaled the Freemasons with their 
arcane hierarchy of Chief Mickey, Chief Minnie, Master of Ceremonies, Cheerleader, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, et al., — all united under the Mickey creed: "I will be a square shoot- 
er in my home, in school, in the playgrounds, wherever I may lie. . . In short, I will t>e a 
good AmehcanI" 

Disney was an American all right, so much so that "Mickey Mouse" was a code 
word for the D-Day invasion of 1944. Patriotic as he was. though. Walt wasn't quitea 
"square shooter" himself. Long rumored to be a virulent Nazi who hid subliminal 
swastikas within the cells of Mickey comics, he informed on suspected Hollywood 
communists during the McCarthy hearings. In 1 954, Disney's close friend J. Edgar 
Hoover named him an official Full Special Agent in Charge, Contact of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Details of Disney's "death" have been kept conspicuously quiet, but the llluminati 
Watch truth squad has confirmed some important information. In December 1 966, 
just tjefore an ailing Walt gave the final order to submerge his cranium in liquid nitrogen, 
he secured a long-term business strategy for the corporation that bears his name and 
drew up plans for a technologically advanced Utopia project: the Experimental 
Prototype Community of Tomorrow (Epcot). 

Needless to say, his scheme has t>een more than successful. When the switch gets 
flipped, and Walt's brain is surgically implanted into a new body — cloned, of course, 
from one of his own epidenmal cells — he'll be in control of an empire that raked in $22.5 
billion in 1 997. He'll oversee a woridwide network of theme parks (California, Florida. 
France, Japan), magazines {Discover), movie studios (Capital Cities), television net- 
worto (ABC, ESPN), and record labels (Hollywood Records). Not to mention the legions 
of smiling, brainwashed followers currently t)eing cultivated in the world's first Disney- 
designed city— a 1 00 percent preplanned suburban hamlet of neo- Victorian houses 
and manicured lawns called Celebration, Florida. Look it up, freedom lovers. Horrible 
but true, the Epcot plot has come to life. 

So, when 's the big thaw, you ask? (After all, we're already living in a worid where a 
more relevant question is. What doesn't Disney own?) Probably around late spring, 
when the Washington Monument is set to reopen. Surely there'll be a sign of some 
sort. Check for a towering image of Mickey Mouse — or perhaps Beelzebub, Lord of 
the Flies — painted on the ot)elisk's 555-foot facade. DaWd Bry 
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In the 

MIX 

Jiggy 

1 . Actor Michael Rapaport recently attend- 
ed a VIBE party held at Justin's in N.Y.C. 
Since he looks so comfortable sand- 
wiched between the lovely ladies of Total, ' 
it's obvious Michael is nothing like the 
character he portrayed in 1 995's Higher 
Learning. 2. Big Pun, Wyclef , and Fat Joe 
represent "Uptown, baby" on the set of ' 
Lord Tariq & Peter Gunz's new video, 
"DejaVu." Hey, isn't Wyclef from Brooklyn? 
3. It seems as if we only hear about the Wu- 
Tang when they're up to no good, but 
they're also busy giving back to the com- 
munity. Cappadonna threw on his best 
gear and his shiniest gold fronts for the Wu- 
Foundation's benefit dinner at Pier 81 in 
N.Y.C. They raised more than $1 00,000, 
which will help low-income families. 
(4.) Shyheim and U-God also got suited up 
in support of providing aid to the under- 
privileged. (5.) RZA's mother was his date 
for the evening. Who's better than a man 
who loves his mama? 6. Luke was up to 
his old tricks at a party at South Beach's 
hottest spot. Onyx. 7. Puffy turns the 
tables on a VIBE photographer while hang- 
ing out backstage before a performance 
at the same club on a different night. 8. It 
was all about the old school when KRS- 
One threw a concert at N. Y.C.'s Tramps to 
celebrate his new Temple of Hip Hop. 
which will serve as a school that teaches 
everything you need to know about the art 
form. The Rock Steady crew had the room 
spinning with excitement. (9.) Big Daddy 
Kane was unquestionably the highlight of 
the evening. He's still as "Raw" as ever! 
(1 0.) The Cold Crush Brothers may be get- 
ting old, but they still know how to rock a 
party. The Almighty KG (far left) doesn't 
seem to understand that being "Coogi 
down to the socks" doesn't work for every 
rapper. (1 1 .) The man of the hour, KRS- 
One, not only destroyed the mike but 
showed off some of his newest dance 
moves as well. Stiani Saxon 
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THE 
WORLD'S 
GREAT 
RUM. 
MADE IN 
PUERTO 
RICO. 

For years, Puerto Rico has creat- 
ed the world's finest rum. In fact 
Puerto Rico has over 400 yeor^ 
experience in rum making. Nex- 
time you're in Puerto Rico, be 
sure to visit the Bacardi dlstllier\ 
in San Juan. You'll tour thr 
woM's finest rum-making facillt\ 
and enjoy a sample. You'll set 



the quality and craftsmanship 
that go into making the world's 
great rum, Bacardi. 
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In the 

MIX 

Sbafee It, 

Baby 

1 . Needless to say, Mia X and the rest of 
the "No Limit Soldiers" gave a superraw 
performance at the Coconut Grove Con- 
vention Center In Miami. Is that dancer's 
outfit legal? (2.) The man himself, Master R 
had the whole crowd sounding constipat- 
ed. UnngghhhH! 3. The Lost Boyz hosted 
the Lyricist Lounge showcase for unsign- 
ed MCs at Manhattan's Latin Quarter. 
(4.) Large Professor was a surprise guest 
at the end of the evening. Wasn't he sup- 
posed to have come out with the bomb 
album, like, years ago? 5. The WBC heavy- 
weight champ Lennox Lewis lounged at a 
party held at the Marlin, a trendy hotel in 
Miami's South Beach. 6. It's probably a 
good thing that Mic Geronimo didn't do any 
of those silly little dance steps from his 
"Nothin' Move but the Money" video. The 
crowd at N.Y.C.'s Tramps was happy just 
listening to him display his lyric skills. 7. It's 
good to have the rhyme god Rakim back 
and on top — but what's up with the sheer, 
camouflage gloves? He rocked this ques- 
tionable new style during a show at 
Harlem's Apollo Theatre. (8.) Lord Tariq & 
Peter Gunz also performed on the bill with 
Rakim. (9.) The angry young rapper Can- 
ibus told the Apollo crowd how much dop- 
er he is than everybody else on the planet. 
Now that's hip hop! 1 0. On the set of SWV's 
video for "Rain," Taj attempts to steal all the 
chips — even though they're free. 11. It 
looks like Boyz II Men's Wanya Morris 
(shown at N.Y.C.'s Motown Cafe) has nev- 
er seen a woman as beautiful as model 
Stephanie Seymour — the chick who used 
to mess around with Axl Rose. Don't front, 
Wanya, you know Brandy is way cuter. S.S. 
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Dionne Waneick-Ms. Warwick, to you-is afivt-lime 
Grammy Azfard-mnning icon of American music. For 
nearly four decades, her distinctive voice has cruised the 
pop highway from her hometown ofNeTiiark, New Jersey 
all the way to San Jose. Vie main musefor the songs ofleg- 
endary penmen Burl Bacharach and Hal David. Dionne 
has compiled a hit list thai 's crazy long- 7 Say a Little 
Prayer' (11)67), "I'll Ne^ier Love This Way Again' (i^y^), 
"Reach out for Me"(i^64), 'That's What Friends Are 
For'O^S^J. Today, though, she's best known as the celes- 
tial force behind the omnipresent infomercials for 
<fe Psychic Friends Network. Just be forewarned: 
This classy, elder staleswoman wants lo make 
damn sure that all doubters know she remembers 
the streets from whence she came-and she 's not 
afraid to step up to some of rap's rough and 
ruggedesi to let them know what time it is. 



I don't care about wA/V; artists. I care about 
the young black ones. I know that many 
of them had problems growing up in sit- 
uations that are subhuman, but they don't 
have to rap that they're going to fill a woman 
full of dope or that they're gonna shoot her 
or cut her or any of those things. There's 
another way to tell us all what the problem 
is. As someone who's politically involved 
on a lot of Icvels-I'm one of the forerunners 
of the Senate hearings on all this crap-I'm 
complaining loud, and I'm going to con- 
tinue to complain until they listen and hear 
what I'm saying. 

That's why I initiated a meeting with Suge 
Knight and Snoopy Doopy Yabba Dabba 
Dooky, whatever his name is. When we sat 
down together in my own living room, the 
first thing out of Suge's mouth was, "Uh ree 
ubuh unuh duh. . . I come from da 'hood." So 
I said, Baby, you don't know what 'hood is. 
Watts is not 'hood. Compton is not 'hood. 
Newark, New Jersey is 'hood! That's where 
I'm from. Then 1 asked, point-blank. Do you 
play your music for your children? Would 
you let your mother hear this? Would you let 
your sister hear this? Your aunt? How about 
your grandma ? And do you know what their 
answer to each question was? No! 

Well, I told them that the image that they 
and their music are portraying throughout 
the entire world affects what is perceived of 
m^when 1 get offtheairplane, wherever I go. 
When I'm met by the press everywhere, they 
expect me to have a skirt cut up to my waist 
and a blouse cut down to my navel-like they 
can call me out of my name instead of 
addressing me as Ms. Warwick. I asked Sugc 
and Snoop, If you had a choice of what kind 
of female you would want in your life, would 
it be any one of those females that you're talk- 



ing about? Or would it be me? And without hesi- 
tation, they said, "You!" 

They were getting ready to put out that group 
Dogg Pound, and 1 asked. Who's producing this 
stuff? And Doggy Doggy Doo Doo said, "I am." So 
1 said. Why don't you go into the studio and turn 
it around? Instead of calling a female that bitch, you 
could call her that girl, that woman, you know? Call 
her a pretty little thing. Tell her, "I'm so proud that 
you got all A's in stiiool." Give her a reason to be 




"They don't have to rap that 
they're going to fill a woman full of 
dope or that they're gonna shoot 

her or cut her or any of those 
things... Thars why I initiated a 

meeting with Suge Knight and 
Snoopy Doopy Yahha Dahba Dooky, 
whatever his name is." 



what you really want in a female. 

I understand that they don't own the major 
record label. We had a long, hard conversation 
about Death Row-who was really in charge vs. who 
was not in charge. About them as black men and 
Mr. Ted Field as a white man-a white man in charge. 
I remarked that if they didn't give him what he 
expected of them, what could he do? Not a damn 
thing! What could he do, go into the studio and 
record it him.sclf? 

These guys evidently had never been 
taught the importance of what black power 
really means. We're talking about ownership 
of the media, ownership of venues, of dis- 
tribution companies-you name it. Own- 
ership is power, not brute strength. People 
have to become more educated. They have 
to be able to speak the English language. They 
have to keep pertecring themselves in order 
to really compete. 

It's okay to be hip and speak the language 
that you want to speak. It's okay to bop 
around-l do it. But unless examples of pride 
and honor and good are given, there will be 
no legacy to leave. When I was growing up, 
the FCC was very careful about what was 
played on the air. These babies today have 
got to grow up knowing that there's more to 
our music than just a few curse words. Suge 
and Doggy Doo said that they understood 
and promised to go back to the studio to take 
all of the craziness out of the lyrics from the 
songs they were getting ready to put out, but 
that's not what happened. Hell no! That 
^Dogg Pound stuff came out, didn't it? 
Maybe all your readers know about is that 
rap crap, but anyone not cognizant of who 
Uionne Warwick really is must be living in 
the dark ages. I am a celebrity. My music has 
been sampled hundreds of thousands of 
times. "Walk on By," "Don't Make Me 
Over"-you name it, practically everything 
I've ever recorded. 

I'm getting sick and tired of people pok- 
ing fiin at me and what 1 do on my TV show. 
I'm angry, and I want it to fucking stop! Over 
fifteen million people have called up the 
Psychic Friends hodine, and I think it's sad that 
so many people have to go through the 
phone to get someone to listen to them in 
the middle of the night. But Dionne Warwick 
only Imsts tlie Psychic Friends Network. She nev- 
er purported to be a psychic. She never said 
she could predict the future. She never said she 
would. I hope that finally clarifies who 1 am. 

This is my thirty-fifth year in the busi- 
ness. Which one of these rappers will be able 
to play Caesar's Palace in Vegas after that 
many years? Not a one. □ 
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an you say "illbient"? Beth Coleman can. As 
cofounderof SoundLab, Colcman-in her guise 
as DJ Singe-is one of those who defines and 
freaks the style. SoundLab is a mobile rave now 
going on Year Four of presenting experimental DJs 
playing whatever the hell they want. Their events 
have taken place in narrow Lower East Side bars 
and invaded abandoned city power stations. My 
favorite was the one they threw inside the Brooklyn 
Bridge Anchorage in July '96. It ran for 12 hours and 
had live jazz musicians, hip hop rhymers, and drum 
'n' bass DJs cross-pollinating while gigantic 
mechanical sculptures pulsed, throbbed, and 
splashed at the periphery. 

As a musical form, illbient has best been 
described by proponent DJ Spooky as "the 
only music in history that isn't defined by a 
style." A recent Coleman mix tape bears this 
out: a cappella Miami Bass chants flow around 
punk rock guitars while sped-up jungle runs 
amok beside jazz slowed down to a whecl-of- 
steel crawl. Call it muzik for manic-depressives 
who lost their lithium prescriptions. Illbient 
DJs are pushmg tumtabling to the next level. 
New York style. Where West Coast heads like 
the Scratch Pickles and DJ Shadow put empha- 
sis on quick-handed skills and storytelling, ill- 
bients like Singe and Spooky aim for sensory 
overload-the vinyl mix equivalent of a Sugar 
Ray Leonard-style combination demolition. 

Is it funky? Strangely enough, yeah, it is. 
You can't always dance to it, but it does keep 
your head noddin'. (Even if that nod is in 
stunned disbelief at the sounds coming from 
your illbient DJ's standard blend of three 
turntables, cassette deck, CD player, laptop, 
and kazoo.) 

Coleman is a New York girl through and 
through-if you discount the time she spent at 
Yale copping a literature degree. (Illbient DJs 
tend to be a rather well-educated bunch: 
Spooky has a degree in French literature and phi- 
losophy; local hero Delmar came to New York to 
study physics; DJ Mutamassik finished at 
Pittsburgh's Carnegie Mellon Institute with a 
degree in fine arts. That they all caught the DJ bug 
rather than become professors says something 
about the power of spinning to soothe the savage 
mind.) Coleman traces her interest in decon- 
structing sound to hearing a U2 club remix con- 
taining a Martin Luther King speech. "What 
struck me wasn't the beats so much as hearing 
MLK in the midst of people being all decadent 
and getting down," says Coleman. "I loved that. 

"DJing is a really tactile, sensual thing," she 
continues. "I like the touch of hands on vinyl. I 
was asking this other DJ about developing my 
scratching skills, and he started going on about 



how touching records was like touching a woman's 
bottom. He was trying to be fiimiy, but the touch is 
what it's all about. When you're cueing up to cross- 
fade into the next groove, and you want to hit It real- 
ly clean and hard, it's like Pop Rocks, man. You 
know, that candy that explodes in your mouth. I fig- 
ure that's how people feel about their guitars or what- 
ever. What you want is flow and a level of explo- 
siveness. StutFthat'll make you jump up and down." 

Even though Coleman doesn't play straight hip 
hop or drum 'n' bass, she gets respect from heads in 
both camps for her skills on the ones and twos. 
Mainly because, at the end of the day, "it's not about 
showing ofl^but making people feel something. At 
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DJ Singe. "This other 
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the core, SoundLab is still about rhythm, about 
believing in the power of bass and the movement 
of beats. We started calling it illbient because it's 
about feeling yourself in an urban moment and try- 
ing to Impress your friends with how death-defying, 
how ill, you could make your trick-like with skate- 
boarding. It can't just be loud; it's got to have some 
skill, some finesse, some trickery of the backspin, so 
heads would have to give it up." 

DJ Mutamassik is from everywhere. Tliink I'm 
lying, check it. Her mother is Coptic Egyprian. Her 
pops is a Tuscan Italian. Her folks hooked up in 
Tasmania down New Zealand way. Shegrew up part- 
ly in Cairo, partly in Italy, and partly in a trailer park 
m Sommcrvillc, Virginia. Before she was 
tumtabling, she was painting in serious oils and 
watercoloi^ and playing drums and cello in mid- 
westem punk rock bands. Her style of illbient 
flows through hip hop, hardstep drum 'n' bass, 
and the bellydance music ofTier mother's home- 
land. Her DJ name loosely means "fanarical" in 
Arabic. The name of her production compa- 
ny IS KMT BABOMB USA. Though she has 
spun with crewmates Shaolin Fist f or raves spon- 
sored by SoundLab and for the New York club 
night Konkrcte Jungle, she actually produces in 
a Brooklyn recording studio called Baseline run 
by the Tmmystic Soundsystem. 

She got her first wheels when some broth- 
ers lost a lucrative club gig and had to sell their 
gear pronto. Coming from the school of hard 
knocks, Mutamassik plays for keeps. "I'm 
about a sound that's uncompromising, not 
safe, not nice. It's sweet music, but it doesn't 
explain things to you. A lot of music talks too 
much. There's an Egyptian word, khatir, that 
you use when something is 'scarily delight- 
f ful and delicious." Mixing in the Egyptian 
sound is about not denying all of my influ- 
ences. It's also about bringing real roots aware- 
i ness to people so as to move hip hop's African 
and Asian connection forward. People might 
know about it in theory-but do they really know 
the sound and the attitude behind the music of 
Egypt?" Good question. 

"I think hip hop and jungle are already com- 
ing together if you listen to Timbaland and 
Busta Rhymes. What has to happen is that 
instead of junglists doing jungle remixes of hip 
hop, 1 think jungle should be a guest in the 
house of hip hop. Have Busta Rhymes throw 
some drum 'n" bass breakbeats into a track that 
doesn't sound like a jungle track-even though, 
on my tracks, 1 take a vocalist to just be a guest 
in the land of rhythm. Rhythm is a big voice 
already, and it doesn't need a human you can 
hear and see in order to be validated." Or, as 
Rakim once put it, let the rhythm hit 'em. 
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Freetown is a small unincorporated community 
in rural Convent, Louisiana. Its several dozen 
acres ot land were carved by freed slaves from 
the sugarcane fields of a former plantation. 
Despite 40 years of promises by local politicians 
to bring economic prosperity, poverty and un- 
employment are endemic. Houses that resem- 
ble Soweto lean-tos teeter on a dead-end street 
so narrow, the postman can't drive down it, and 
houses sometimes bum to the ground because 
fire trucks can't get through. 

Delores Simmons's great-grandparents were 
some of Freetown's original founders. Growing 
up in Louisiana during Jim Crow wasn't easy, 
but that has only strengthened Simmons's 
attachment to the land that's been in her fami- 
ly for generations. Tlie soft-spoken 58-year-old 
schoolteacher loves the river roads and the open 
fields and has never thought of moving away. 
But her unwillingness to leave may have had a 
serious ettcct on her health. Since the late 1950s, 
the natural beauty of St. James Parish-and 
Convent, in particular-has been marred by 
industrial waste from the nearby oil refinery, haz- 
ardous-waste plant, and petrochemical proces- 
sor. Today, the air is a sort of chemical stew with 
a nauseating stench and a near constant haze. 
Sometimes it's so bad that residents must keep 
their doors and windows closed. The river in 
which Simmons was baptized as a girl is now too 
toxic to wade in safely. 

The 110-mile stretch along the Mississippi 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans is euphemisti- 
cally called the Chemical Corridor by those in 
the chemical industry. Environmentalists call it 
Cancer Alley or the Bhopal of the Bayou. More 
than one half of all the polyvinyl chloride plants 
in America are located in the state of Louisiana- 
which also ranks No. 5 in cancer deaths per capi- 
ta. By-products produced in the manufacture 
of polyvinyl chloride-a durable resin used to 
make rubber and plastic-include Dioxins, 
known carcinogens that U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency studies have linked to 
immune-system suppression, birth defects, 
impaired neurological development, endocrine 
disruption (which can lead to undescended tes- 
ticles, endometriosis, and sterility), and diabetes. 

Even for Louisiana, which has some of the 
most lenient environmental regulations in the 
country, the mostly black town of Convent has 
an especially high concentration of industrial 
waste. With six chemical plants nearby, the town 
lies within three so-called kill zones-meaning 
that a manufacturing accident at one of three 
plants. Occidental Chemical Co., IMC-Agrico, 
or Star Enterprise Refinen,'. would be of imme- 



diate danger to health and life. Even under nor- 
mal operating conditions, industrial plants 
throughout St. James Parish pump 17 million 
pounds of toxic waste into the air, 75 percent of 
that waste is released within a four-mile radius of 
Convent. Today, residents complain that many 
children there suff er spontaneous nosebleeds and 
respiratory disorders that their parents blame on 



Louisiana has some of the most lenient envi- 
ronmental regulations in the country, and 
many of the state's industrial sites pollute 
poor, black communities. 





the polluted environment, though sci- 
entific proof is still elusive. 

Now, a plan to construct yet anoth- 
er chemical plant in Convent has made 
the town ground zero for a modem-day David 
vs. Goliath battle. Representing David is a mul- 
tiracial group of housewives, schoolteachers, 
retirees, mothers, and grandmothers fighting for 
the fiiture of their families and their communi- 
ty. Represenring Goliath is Shintech, Inc., a divi- 
sion of the Japanese conglomerate Shin-Etsu 



patches and dark glasses to go outside. "Is tins 
really the way we want to live our lives?" asks 
Simmons. "Why are we the ones who have to live 
with chemical plants in our face?" 

Simmons and many of her neighbors consider 
what's happened in Convent "environmen- 
tal racism." They say it's just as much of a civil 
rights battle as anything they faced during 
the '50s and '60s. In November 1996, Sim- 
mons and other opponents of the plant 
formed St. James Citizens forjobs and the 
Environment (SJCJE). Theirchosen task is 
especially difficult, given the powerful peo- 
ple who've allied themselves with the big 
company. 

I "The governor went on television say- 
i ing he came down and took a poll and 
I found that everyone here wanted the plant," 
z says Simmons. "I said ain't no way that's 
; true. 1 wanted to know who he asked be- 
l cause he never came to my house. He went 
I to those people who he knew wanted it." 
; The Governor's assertions were contradict- 
ed by the only independent public-opinion 
poll, published last January in the New 
Orleans Times Picayune. It found that only 
J 39 percent of local residents were in favor 
of the new plant. 

Governor Foster's administra- 
tion promised Shintech a $125 
million tax break-a staggering 
$757,000 for each of the 165 per- 
manent jobs the plant is sup- 
posed to create in Louisiana. Yet 
opponents claim that few of 
these iobs will go to Convent res- 
idents. "Every plant comes in 
here and promises to hire from 
the community." says 72-year- 
old Emelda West, a founding member of SJC- 
J E, "and our people never get jobs." West points 
to the iron reduction plant built a year ago that- 
judging from the employees' license plates-filled 
its positions from outside the parish and even 
the state. An interoffice e-mail sent to the sec- 
retary of the state Office of Economic 



The air in Convent is a sort of cliemical stew witli a nauseating 
stencil so bad, residents must keep their doors closed. 



Chemical Co., which hopes to build the world's 
largest pol>'vinyl chloride plant on a 3,700 acres 
right next to Freetown, unleashing up to 600,000 
pounds of addirional toxic emissions each year 
and 6.8 million gallons of waste water every day. 

Like others living in the heavily industrialized 
area, Simmons suffers from a host of maladies. \ 
During the past seven years, she's had four oper- | 
ations, the last one because her eyes turned red 
and closed up, evidently from constant exposure 1 
to chemical pollutants. For three months after j 
her most recent suraers'. she had to wear eye 



Development last year suggests that the same 
might happen with Shintech: "Tlie comment 
about very few of the 165 jobs going to local res- 
idents because of technical training required may 
be correct." 

"The many fine people of Sl James Parish and 
southern Louisiana were a major attraction," says 
Erv Schroeder, Shintech's vice president of man- 
ufacturing. "We plan to run a safe operation with 
a strong awareness of the environment, and we 
commit to be a good neighbor." 

The SICIF, believes th.it industrs- has targeted 
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its town because it's ripe for exploitation. Four 
of five Convent residents are black; nearly two- 
thirds are unemployed, and half don't have a 
high school diploma. The fact that so many res- 
idents are economically powerless couldn't have 
escaped the notice of the companies already 
located there. "We should have stopped some 
of these other plants," says Simmons, "but we 
didn't know how." She and her neighbors vow 
that this time will be different. 

Last May, the SJCJE filed a civil rights com- 
plaint with the U.S. Environmental Protecrion 
Agency [EPA] asking the agency to overrule state 
officials and enforce President Clinton's 1994 
Environmental Justice Act. The order instructs 
government agencies to strive for environmen- 
tal justice by ensuring that poor communities 
and communities of color are not dispropor- 
tionately overburdened by toxic pollution. 

"Environmental justice" became a buzz 
phrase during the late 1980s when Rev. Ben Cha- 
vis and the United Church of Christ published 
its controversial Toxic Waste and Race report. It 
found that in the United States minoriries tend- 
ed to live closer to waste facilities and chemical 
plants than did whites. Convent's residents are 
the first to sue under the president's act, alleging 
that the Louisiana Department of Enviroimiental 
Quality permit had a discriminatory impact on 
their community. "This is to environmental jus- 
tice what Brown vs. Board of Education was to 
desegregation," says Robert Bullard of Clark 
Atlanta University's Environmental Justice 
Resource Center. 

But because the president's order doesn't 
define the term "environmental justice," state 
regulators may have found a loophole. 
"Nobody even knows what that means," said 
Terry Ryder, Governor Foster's chief of staff. 
"These people have used everything they can 
to stop this-and their only objection is, 'Not 
in my backyard.' " 

"If this case doesn't mean environmen- 
tal injustice, what does?" asks Robert Kuehn, 
director of the Tulane Environmental Law 
Clinic, which took on the SJCJE case in 
November 1996. "Here's a lot of toxic pol- 
lution in a poor, minority area already 
tremendously overburdened with very few 
benefits to the people most affected." 

Shintech dismisses the charge of envi- 
ronmental racism, saying that Convent was 
chosen because of its close proximity to the 
Mississippi River and the railroad, and because 
having other plants nearby provides a good 
"industrial infrastructure." Shintech Comp- 
troller Richard Mason points out that the com- 
pany's only other U.S. production facility, in 
Freeport, Texas, is located in a predominant- 
ly white neighborhood. But, unlike the plant 
proposed in Louisiana, the company's Texas 
plant doesn't make the raw materials for 
polyvinyl chloride. 

Insiders say that the EPA, with the blessingof 



the White House, was ready to revoke the state 
permit on environmental jusrice grounds until 
the project received a critical endorsement. After 
publicly opposing the plant at an environmen- 
tal justice summit last June, state NAACP presi- 
dent Earnest Johnson suddenly reversed himself, 
criticizing Shintech's opponents, saying they had 
raised the environmental racism issue "at the 
eleventh hour." When local papers reported that 
the state had given a $2.5 million economic devel- 
opment loan to Johnson (to ftind a group that 
supports minority-owned businesses) on the very 
day Johnson had a change of heart, he and the 
governor called it a coincidence. 

"Earnest Johnson sold his people out," says 
Simmons. "We asked to speak to him, and 
he shut the door on us. We even went to this 
NAACP convention, and they put us out." 
Johnson didn't return phone calls seeking com- 
ment for this story. 

So far, the national NAACP has refused to 
override its local chapter's decision, and the 
Clinton administration has been reluctant to 
oppose the civil rights organization. As a result, 
the EPA sidestepped the civil rights question in 
September and rejected Shintech's air-emissions 
permit, saying not enough information had 
been collected; it also instructed state authori- 
ties to consider environmental justice when 
reviewing future permit applications. 

After the SJCJE was successfiil in delaying the 
plant's construction date, Shintech financed a 
group of black residents supportive of the plant, 
the St. James Citizens' Coalition (SCC). The oiga- 
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nization has received a wealth of assistance, fiom 
computers and fax machines to the representa- 
tion of a large law firm-all at Shintech's expense. 

By contrast, SJCJE's exhaustive search for a 
lawyer led them to a group of law students at 
Tulane University's Environmental Law Clinic. 
The Shintech battle is regarded as one of the most 
significant in the environmental justice move- 
ment, but it was apparently too hot for most law 
firms to handle. "Everybody else we talked to 
seemed like they were afraid to touch it," recalls 
Emelda West. "Tulane wasn't." 

Soon after Tulane had taken up the case. 



Louisiana governor Mike Foster— who last year 
received the maximum $5,000 poUtical contri- 
bution from both Shintech and Shintech's pub- 
lic relations firm-publicly condemned the uni- 
versity's law clinic as a group of "vigilantes" out to 
make its own laws. Foster also threatened to repeal 
Tulane's tax breaks and recentiy urged business 
leaders to reconsider donating to the universi- 
ty. When questioned about accepting Shintech 
contributions, he called them chump change. 
Asked how poor people should speak out on mat- 
ters affecting their health and well-being, the gov- 
ernor quipped to a PBS camera crew: 'Tell them 
to use their own money to do it." 

In November, it was discovered that Kevin P. 
Reilly Sr., the Louisiana secretary of econom- 
ic development, had been covertly investigat- 
ing organizations opposed to Shintech for more 
than a year. Earlier, an anonymous letter in sup- 
port of the new plant was sent to area newspa- 
pers, accusing the SJCJE of "using scare tactics" 
to keep companies out of the area. "When we 
traced the postal mark, we found out the parish 
office of economic development had used tax- 
payer dollars to send it out," says Patricia 
Melancon, president of the SJCJE. "Even then 
they stood behind their actions, saying it was 
only a small amount of money." 

Melancon, a devout Catholic and mother of 
six, is white-a fact that some Shintech support- 
ers have tried to use to discredit her work with 
the mostly black SJCJE. There have even been 
attempts to link her to the Ku Klux Klan. "This 
is what it means to go up against power and mon- 
ey," says Melancon with grim determination. 
"They want to embarrass me so that I'll quit and 
go home. But it's not going to happen. These are 
my babies I'm fighting for." 

Securing the Shintech permit was supposed 
to be child's play. In 1996, the builders had 
brought in heavy earthmoving equipment and 
were poised to break ground. Two years later, the 
earthmovers have been removed as the battle of 
the Bayou rages on. "They were told, 'Just come 
on in here. The people aren't going to bother you 
about building it next to them,'" says Gloria 
Roberts, another SJCJE member. "But they did- 
n't count on our group." 

What happens in this town of 2,000 will be 
the tail that wags the dog in similar communities 
across the country. But nowhere are stakes higher 
than in Convent, where Delores Simmons, Emelda 
West, Pat Melancon, arid hundreds like them are 
holding their breath for jusrice. 

Casual observers say the solution is easy: Move. 
But go where? With what? Selling their homes is 
nearly impossible, and Shintech won't buy them 
out. Some are bound by something even stronger 
than economic ties. "My family worked cutting 
sugarcane for fifty cents a day to buy these one 
hundred and twenty acres ofland," says Simmons. 
"There ain't no way Shintech or anybody else is 
going to come in here and run us off." □ 
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Can I be the Indispensable lynchpin, 

by shragging off an elbow to the bridge of my nose, 

by getting a better tape Job on my left foot, 

by continuing to call glass coming off baseline picks, 

by remembering I started college as a 6'3" equipment manager, 

by cutting a little more sliarpiy to the bucitet? 

I can. 
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bung, sad, and blue 



Of all the iced jewels displayed amid gun-toting 
guards at N.Y.C.'s American Museum of Natural 
History, it's the Krupp diamond — a stunning 33- 
carat gift from Richard Burton to Elizabeth 
Taylor — that mesmerizes Yele'Madlene'Oweleo 
Lysette Titi, better known as singer/songwriter 
Lysette. Today, this 22-year-old R&B newcom- 
er — who sings about relationships so effort- 
lessly — is soaking in facts about society's 
tangible symljol of love. 

The fact that Burtonand Taylor were twice 
married makes Lysette shake her head. 
"Everybody has it backward. They're young, fall 
in love, have kids, break up, then become single 
parents. You should be young and single. Get 
older and fall in love, stay in love, die in love," 
says Lysette. She's just broken up with her man. 

t^iss Lysette is quick to drop all sorts of 
lovesick advice. She sings as U she's having a 
regular conversation — no mushy, convoluted 
metaphors. Whether it's irresistible Nigga, ' 
about a steamy affair she needs to end: "Staring 
at Me. ■' about the classic guy-silently-stares-at- 
giri scenario; or "Young, Sad, and Blue. " in which 
she gets rid of a sorry-ass boy with lines like 
"Random chickenheads asking me / Baby, it 
you've come home," Lysette's self-penned lyrics 
flow over a newish music landscape of trip hop 
soul. Her distinct marriage of drum 'n' bass and 
R&B, as with anything unique, takes a minute to 
fully digest. 

Just don't call her different. "I hate that word," 
she says. "'Everything about me is normal." But 
not many artists were born in an Ivory Coast 
village to an American mother and African father. 
After her parents split up and she moved to 
Washington, D.C with her mother. Lysette turned 
to songwriting in the third grade to deal with kids 
teasing her about her Bete-accented English. By 
the time she reached her teens, though, Lysette 
was fitting in quite nicely and appearing in the 
BET Teen Summit posse That's where she met 
producer/songwriter Dallas Austin. Both Austin 
and Lysette hate categories and describe their 
favorite music eis "rhythm and melody." 

" Lysette is the only otfier person I'll write 
songs with," says Austin. 

"It's always been natural for me to take a situ- 
ation and just turn it into some kind of dramatic 
song, " says Lysette, whose debut album. Staring 
atMe, issetforaspring release on FreeWorid 
Entertainment. "Songwriting is just another lan- 
guage I speak." Mimi Valdes 
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n MC/thespian Dante "Mos Def" Bize's real 
world, the thought of sipping milk in a Cap'n 
Crunch commercial is a mission impossible. "I 
try to do work that I can go to bed with at night," 
says Bize, 24, who plays an overzealous, Deton 
Sanders-badgering cashier in those recent 
Visa TV spots. "Besides, I'm a grown man; I 
don't eat the stuff." 

Sugarless but flavorful hip hop styles are 
what Mos Def and 22-yeeir-old poetic coconspir- 
ator/fellow Brooklyn dweller Talib Kweli serve 
up on their Rawkus debut, Black Star. Between 
Kweli's scorching "Fortified Live" single and 
Bize's stining "Universal Magnetic" 1 2-inch 
(both on Rawkus), the duo had 1 997's thunder- 
ground movement under lock and key. 

Inspired by Marcus Garvey's radical altema- 
ship of the same name, the two hypercharged 
griots have combined to take the art of boom- 
bap back to the future. "With jazz, you'd have 
artists from two different schools pairing up just 
to see what would happen," says Mos as 
Knowledge of Self," a groove-thick ditty from 
Black, blares in the struggling-to-get-warm 
Acura. "And that's what I always wanted to see 
in hip hop." 

To Kweli, a fag-team partnership with Mos 
just felt natural — for B-boys will always be 
boys. "We started out rhyming in the park, with 
no money, no tokens," Kweli says. "And there's 
nothing wrong with loving what you do and 
doing it for the love." Kweli believes that the era 
of poetic playas is gangsta llmpin' on its last 
leg. "There's a lot of bullshit negativity shin- 
ing," he says, half mad. "And Black Star is like 
a solar eclipse." No doubt, Mos and Kweli will 
save the day. But which career is Numero Uno 
Def 's heart: the on- wax gig or the on-cellu- 
loid one? 

I love acting, but my first passion is 
ic," says Mos. "Sometimes I wish I 
Id just put on a mask, put out materi- 
and have nobody know who I was. I 
don't care for being famous — beyond 
my celebrity [status] to actually 
mething." Durwin Chow 
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STEP UP. YOUR DRINK IS WAITING. 
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"Just wait until you see us do our thing onstage at the Apollo tomoirow," screams 20- 
year-old pretty-boy Playa Jawann "Smokey" Peacock. He's standing in front of the gaudy 
Greenwch Village-based pork and chicken shack known as BBQ, puffing long and hard 
on a Newport. His two partners in soul — Stephen "Static" Garrett and Benjamin "Black" 
Bush (both 22) — stand by in silence. "We all started out singing in Baptist churches back 
home in Louisville, so you know we're all atxjut the foundation of the music." 'Veah — I've 
heard that one before. 

But 24 hours later, the country boys who called themselves Touch of Class back when 
they rocked Kentucky-fried talent shows, shook the skeptical Harlem folk, wrtio sat wild- 
eyed in their tight-ass seats. The group's bouncy single " Don 't Stop the Music" echoed 
loud enough for the Pope to hear. 

As the latest funk futurists to emerge from beatmaker extraordinaire Timtsaland's soul 
forest, Playa quest to quake the landscape of present-day rtiythm and tjlues. Their crazy- 
sexyoool debut, Cheers 2 U (Def Soul/Def Jam), features Raya's raw mackage, of course. 



and guest shouts from hottie Missy Elliott and mike master Magoo. And although their 
studio sessions are jam-packed with talented moonlighters, there are no technological 
tricks being pulled. These smooth and raspy rascals are proof positive that giants such 
as Billy Paul and Al Green are more than just imaginary friends; they're true inspirations. 

"We were discovered by [Jodeci mad scientist] DeVante Swing," says Static. "We all 
lived together at his place in New Jersey, and all we did was record material." At Swing's 
crib, the crew learned a lot. "Every day it was about developing our skills," he says. 
"DeWante wouk) be in one studio, Timbaland in anottier, and we were next door To me, that 
was like our music college." Schools out, and Playa have graduated with honors; Cheers 
is their diploma. 

"We want to take soul back to where it used to be." Static says. "It's not all about 
image; it's more atxxjt our smging. " True. "What we do comes straight from the heart," 
Black interjects as he flicks a cigarette butt through the chicken «ring-scented air, '^lla 
convk;tion and compassion." I hearya Michael A. Gonzales 
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From left: Boom Dandimite, 
Elephant Man, Nitty Kutchie, 
Harry Toddler 




;ABlFDFIVICfiEW 
RagaimitlBi ruckus 




omesteads fa^h^^ 
regal wantwi^,Vi^ 



PHOTOGRAPH BY WALTER CHIN 

rj walking through Sea^w Gardens, In tHe tieart of one of Kingston's most notorious ghettos, where goats wander rubble-strewn lines past desdl 
ioned frpm sheets of zinc. Here, underprivileged youths entertain themselves with fantastic tales of bravery, guile, and sexual exploits. "Pure gal, pure gat,^ 
theymtghtchattotheirfriends— 9sifsayingltWouldmakeitso."Whenwetouchtheroad,theamountofgiriwhoswarm we...." ' ' ' Jr 

Suctiisthehard ground frofn where the Scare Dert) Crew sprang. And though their boastful breakthrough single "Pure Gal" (Steely and Cleavie) hasndw^ 
become a reality (recerrtly, ^gripupie brigade smashed the window of their silver BMW], Harry Toddler, Elephant Man, Boom Dandimite, aid tali, dark,an<rtrandsome singer, 
Nitty Kutchie can remember.wlien ail they had waS willpowen ^ 

"SCafi^Oem is just a potf tVie street thing, seen?" says Toddler, sporting a delicately braided mohawk dyed orange and white. "Jah kno\|i|{!(e can't forget them days." ; . 
Elephant! sty iced-dbwn p tchy derm pendant dangling around his neck, completes the thought: "All of us put in work to try to get out the ^i^. That's a feeling that reaHy 
can'tte^veyou." ^Sh'.', 

Three ago, Scare OeniXVbw took their name from a single by their longtime sparring partner Bounty Killer Today, the collective a^ eyeing^ album deal with .' ^ 
WonaerOog^^Twhilethey.C()Winue to spew hype syllables over futuristic riddim tracks by the lik^s of Jazwad and the Taxi Gang. ' Jj 

'Scare Dem d(eIM|uing excitement back to dancehall," says Johnny Worider, the master strategist behind Bounty Killer's success. TheSDsmustbe experienced live for fytf J 
effect: They climb dlBMBue speakerboxes and engage in bizarre sexual antics with delighted ferriale audience members. Their sound isill, offrkiher, and occasionally off-key; ; 
just when they're ab6iiflW^||^r6 off into deranged ramblings. Elephant Man will throw in his signature catchphrase, "Mordaaa de bwoyJI'J'io simmer the groove down abif.- J 
'^oming from being an und^^aind group, we just glad for the opportunity to do our ttrirtg," explains Dandimite. "When it's time to dQ'we work, niggas g^g^SjC^-" If this is' 
hVeryafraid. .'.'.'•'•'■.••''.'■'' • ■ c4 



Jfj'e futureof reggae, be afraid.Severy afraid, 



^^^^ ^^^^^^^a^Gorl 
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iK®QK>;Cja^ wants you to know that she's 
not moving out of her mother's house — and that 
she's a (|p(i^c^5CD<i^ 

AUright, Karen. Whalkindofquestionyougon'asknufM 19, Brandy Rayana Norwood has done five years as a Professional Celebrity; so she's charm- 
ing and astute. But, being 19, she's still inquisitive and has not yet mastered subtlety; so she prods. Come on. 
The writer has choices. I'll tellyou this much, 1 say. I'm jusl trying lojind out who the real Brandy is. 

And that's the thing with curiosity and truth. A nerve's struck. H^<J/? she says, as if, somehow, she saw this coming. The Brandy that's out now 
ain't TCilf 



Nobody wants to read this story. Because the only things you 
really know about Brandy are the things she wants you to 
know: that she likes McDonald's hamburgers, that Whitney 
Houston is her favorite artist, and ... by this time, you don't care. 

Brandy seems to be a very good girl who does very good things. She 
is the Ail-American teenager sans the angst and the slack. She is very, 
very cute; earns very good grades from her very private tutor. She's 
managed by her mom. Brandy does not drink, she will not smoke, and 
she goes to Avalon Church of Christ with her very together parents 



and cute younger brother. Every blessed Sunday (when she's in town). 

Brandy has suffered for this good reputation. She is the bubbly, 
popular^V/whom some rebelliously can't stand, probably because she 
reminds you of all the things that you are not. "I'm safe," she tells me 
from her home in Los Angeles' San Fernando Valley. "Sometimes /oo 
safe. 1 want every move 1 make to be right. Like, 1 thought it was a good 
idea for me to go to the prom with Kobe Bryant. He's a guy with a good 
image; comes from a good family. Every move that I make in my career, 
I want to make sure it complements me. [When prom dates become 
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career moves, you know stakes is high.] That's why nothing really neg- 
ative has come out of my life, because I try to make everything as right 
as I possibly can. Not to be perfect, but. . ." 

Exactly how can one playa-hate BrandyV.) Because when you think 
about it, there's never really been another (black?) girl like her. Her 
first album. Brandy, released when she just 14 years old, sold four mil- 
lion copies, driven by the platinum single "Baby" and the gold singles 
"I Wanna Be Down" and "Brokenhearted." Her 1995 song "Sittin* up in 
My Room," from thefemme fatale-laden W^a;//«^to£j:^<i/If soundtrack, 
sold more than a million copies. She stars in Moesha, the only television 
show that makes UPN worth a damn. She was the lead in Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's Cinderella, handpicked by Whitney Houston, the pro- 
ject's fairy godmother/executive producer. Viewed by 60 million peo- 
ple, it was ABC's highest rated program in 13 years. 

Brandy's image personifies the virtue of innocence that William Blake 
wrote about centuries ago. Dimpled Mase plays with it. Janet tries ter- 
ribly to shake it. Brandy, however, embraces it. "I think my innocence 
is marketable," she says, sitting up in her all-the-way-brown, dollhouse- 
perfect bedroom; a mocha-colored rug with her name knitted into it 
covers the floor. "And it works, the way I am. It works. I mean, that's 
what people know me as. That's why people call me a phony." She's 19, 
still in the process of figuring out who she really is, and everything she 
touches sells off the hook. "People think that [image is] too overdone," 
she says with quiet insistence. "But that's me." 

But you don't buy it. It's because of her eyes. They always seem far, 
far away and betray that wide, glorious smile. It's a detachment inher- 
ent in Aquarians-always thinking three steps ahead-but also occurs 



Shay and Winter have known Brandy since 1994, when she lived in 
Carson, the middle-class suburb between Gardena and Compton, back 
when Brandy thought she could do folks' hair, but her play clients would 
leave with scorched and buttered foreheads. Those days, she lived with 
herpa rents in the same house that the anointed gospel quartet the Clark 
Sisters used to rent. Brandy's mother and father, Sonja and Willie 
Norwood, are here at Moesha; they're the kind of conservatively hip, 
fortysomething parents who give each other pounds. 

Brandy steps from stage left to center stage, along with the rest of 
the cast, and thanks everyone for coming. Her meet and greet is short- 
er than usual tonight because a stalker is said to be in the house. "She 
used to put 187 in my pager and threaten me," Miss Norwood says 
of the obsessed fan who said her name, too, was Brandy. "She left a 
number in my pager that I would call back, and it would be Davis 
Funeral Home. That number used to come on my pager every week. 
I was scared to death." 

But that's not the only scary stuff on the Moesha set. Countess 
Vaughn-who plays Kim Parker, one of Moesha's best friends on the 
show-gives this writer a cold hello. Between the stalker and the shade, 
the otherwise jovial setting is unraveling. 

Out on the streets, there are rumors that Brandy and Vaughn don't 
get along. "I think she's very funny, very talented," Brandy says. "I just 
feel like she wants to be in the position I'm in. People tell her, 'You're 
the reason why the show's successful.' And she's told me that before. 
And she's called me a bitch-to my face. She said, 'I'm the reason why 
the show is successful, bitch.'' In front of a lot of people. And I looked at 
her like, Wow. I couldn't say nothing about her because I wasn't about 
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when you grow up on stages and when your whole life is, essentially, 
scripted. I see Brandy in a plastic bubble with a shiny, sharp thing hid- 
den behind her back. 

So here's a real personal question. 

Oh God,you 're not going to ask me about sex areyou ? Oh God, don 't ask me 
about sex. Do they want to know that/or real? /Tipe clicks off/ 

Tonight on the set of Moesha, they're taping the episode in which 
Moesha gets a tattoo on a dare from her friends. Her father dis- 
covers this and calls her a slut. The set-standard pop-up house, 
rife with black art— isn't nearly as interesting as the studio audience. A 
comedian keeps the crowd hyped and laughing during the pauses 
between scenes. Black and Latino teenagers have mini-talent contests 
and rush to get autographs from cast members during the breaks. There's 
a DJ who plays Usher's recent "You Make Me Wanna...," a song by anoth- 
er platinum pubescent. Everyone sings along. 

Brandy and her friends Shay and Winter are watching old episodes of 
Moesha to pass the time in a trailer while wardrobe and makeup people 
do prep work. Winter, at first, is guardedly silent but politely smiling. 
She's used to people scrutinizing her friend. "Brandy's the sweetest per- 
son," she says, "and she's like that with everybody. She switches the roles 
on you. You hate her, and she'll be the nicest person to you. You don't 
fight fire with fire where she's concerned. She wants people to know, 'This 
is really me.' She wants that so bad." 



to." That's just who Brandy is-a little in control, a little confident, most- 
ly adult. Kinda. "She knows," says Brandy of Vaughn. "She wakes up 
and looks at herself in the mirror and she gets disgusted. I don't." Life 
isn't a fairy tale. 

Brandy says that, with Cinderella, what she didn't want to do was over- 
act. She wanted to be natural. After all, this wasn't Cindy Eller, the 1991 
ABC Afterschool Special remake of Cinderella where, instead of a glass 
slipper, the heroine got a worn sneaker. "It was really hard because it was 
like a proving thing. It was like, I was the first black Cinderella. . . Can she 
do /V? And I just had to prove to everybody that I could. Because I nev- 
er did Broadway. I've only been on Moesha. I've only been an R&B pop 
singer." Those "onlys" are killing me. "I want to play something. I want 
to have a character that's totally different than me. Because I don't want 
people to say, 'That was easy for her to do.' " 

Then there are those revealing contradictions. Brandy was interested 
in playing Tisean (Tee Tee) in Set It Off— 3 single mother working for a 
janitorial company who starts robbing banks to make ends meet and is 
eventually killed. "I didn't think I was ready for that," she says. "I prob- 
ably would have been fake playing a part like that because that's not me. 
My mom wouldn't let me do anything like that." 

Freddie "Paw Paw" Bates, Brandy's grandfather on her mother's 
side, is a self-determined businessman down in McComb, 
Mississippi who has owned service stations, a cab service, sever- 
al apartments, and a liquor store. Been on this Earth almost 80 years 
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now, and in all this time, the elder Bates has never worked for a white 
man. Ever. "That's right," his daughter Sonja says proudly. "Never." (And 
yeah, Paw Paw used to sing Brandy to sleep.) 

Freddie Bates was never blessed with sons; so Sonja, the youngest of 
his two daughters, followed in her father's business-first footsteps. Her 
gestures suggest the splendid pageantry of a black woman raised in the 
South. Look at her, and you can tell that before she surrendered to God, 
while she was in college, she smoked Kools, joined Alpha Kappa Alpha, 
drank liquor strong, and cussed folk quick. After she found Him, she met 
Willie Norwood, a gospel musician and branded member of Omega Psi 
Phi fraternity. She jumped the broom; bore babies-a daughter. Brandy, 
and then a son, Ray J. 
Trained them up in the way 
they would go. 

Which brings us back to 
Paw Paw, self-determina- 
tion, and white men. At- [ 
lantic Records Vice Pres- ' 
identand General Manager 
Ron Shapiro is, technical- 
ly. Brandy's boss and, most 
certainly, a white man. But 
he has had little to do with 
how she is seen, who she is, 
what she will be. 7Ja/selfis 
determined by Sonja Nor- 
wood. "These are very ratio- 
nal, smart people," says 
Shapiro of the Norwoods. 
"Brandy knows more than 
she realizes. When we push 
her into coming up with 
answers and ideas about 
herself, she very sweetly 
thinks she needs help then 
defines herself perfectly 
and appropriately. Her par- 
ents became very skilled 
managers over the course 
of the project. 

"There's never been an 
adversarial relationship 
between us and her par- 
ents," Shapiro says. "There 
were some on the past 
record, which I think was 
normal, because they were 
learning the business." 

Brandy's father, Willie 
Norwood Sr., sums up suc- 
cinctly what he's learned: "Ifyou understand sharecropping, you under- 
stand the music industry." 

But there's more to the business than dollars and cents. "They were 
concerned with how she looked, where she went, the things she did and 
said," says Shapiro. "I have no quarrel with that." That's probably a 
good thing. 

"No one," Sonja states with mindful eyes, settling into ifrnightchair 
in her room, in her Los Angeles house, which she is still working on but 
is very proud of, "»o one is going to have the opportunity of taking the 
principles that we've instilled in my child and shape her into somebody 
else." Period. That's the unsaid that comes after everything Sonja says, an 
indubitable/;<'r;W. And her pronouncements are almost biblical in their 
finality. Like this one, from the Book of Sonja, on the shook: "I've been 
told that I intimidate people. But, to me, that's a sign of weakness on 
the part of the person that's supposed to be intimidated. If you allow 




me to intimidate you, then you shall be intimidated." 

Vulnerability hews through her voice but once, when she speaks of 
younger brother Ray J., who is relatively scarce this weekend. I sec him 
only on the day of the Moesha taping, and he's on his way out. "I just 
stopped by to give Bran support. It's not my show, you know." He offers 
a Charms Blow Pop and disappears. "One of the biggest downfalls for 
me was the fact that RayJ.'s music was not accepted in the market," Sonja 
says, as if one could just expect a successful pop music career like one 
expects regular dental checkups. "It was a great big expectation, but it 
didn't work. I'll tell ya, for five months, every day of the week, I cried 
ever>' single day. I didn't cry in front of him." But she is crying in front 

ot me. Right now. Damn. 

Though Brandy isn't 
moving into her own place 
anytime soon (she's actu- 
ally building a suite onto 
the family house), Sonja's 
16-year-old son will move 
out once he turns 18, "That 
hurts more than anything, 
that he's gonna be gone, 
you know? He's my confi- 
dant. When I cry, I go to 
him because he listens to 
me." "Stage mother" is a 
name that's been associat- 
ed with Sonja Norwood. 
And though she does de- 
mand that her children 
work hard, she ain't Joe 
Jackson, father ofjanet and 
Michael, grandfather of 
Bubbles. 

And time has proven 
Sonja right on one thing. "I 
can sell my kids," she says 
at the photo shoot for 
Brandy's second album, 
gesturing toward the 
Pacific. "I can sell my kids 
to the ocean, and the ocean 
would buy them." 
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en jock Kobe 
Bryant; women 
love him. He's 
six foot seven, 210 pounds, 
and gets called names like 
Prodigy and Golden Child. 
At 19, he is in his second 
season with the Los Angeles Lakers and speaks Italian fluently. Pretty nice 
catch, huh? 

Kobe Bryant took Brandy to his Lower Merion High School senior 
prom in Philadelphia. That weekend, they spent three days together in 
Atlantic City (sleeping in separate rooms). On the first night, Kobe took 
her to see Barry White. "I was like, Barry White?" Brandy recalls, laugh- 
ing. "Kobe, what you know about Barry White? Boy, please! Practice 
what you preach." Cain't nobody say that the brother didn't try. 

"What didn'l happen with Kobe and me is, he was just becoming a 
basketball player and I had my career," she explains. "I liked Kobe; he 
had that confidence and innocence about him that attracted mc. It was 
like he'd never been through nothin'. And I had a crush on Wanya." As 
in Wanya Morris, the 24-year-old big, higoV pop star from Boyz II Men. 
He's the Boy holding Brandy around the waist, fi'om the back, in her grad- 
uation day photograph (from City of Angels High School) in her bed- 
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room. The Boy Brandy's had a crush on since before she opened for 
Boyz II Men's 1995 North American tour. Even before her first single, 
"I Wanna Be Down," knocked his quartet's "I'll Make Love to You" from 
Billboartf s No. 1 pop slot. That feat prompted Morris to call young Brandy 
to offer his congratulations. 

"He was my favorite because his vocal runs are out of the ordinary," 
she says, ever the professional. She also calls him the "special person in 
my life," words tinged with the gentle inflections of a lullaby. "But he 
didn't like me. I was fifteen years old-what did he want to do with me?" 
Go to jail? I offer, and Brandy laughs. 

For her sweet 16th birthday, Boyz II Men, during the 1995 NBA All- 
Star Weekend, serenaded Brandy and presented her with a diamond 
tennis bracelet, gold, heart-shaped earrings with diamonds, and a 
matching pendant. 

"I think I fell in love with him over the years," Brandy says, sitting on 
the floor of her room, legs crossed, head tilted dreamily to one side. 

In Imvl Brandy. Girl, what you know about love? 

"I don't," she says; then: "I didn't. But I am in love. Or as my mam- 
ma always says, I'm in love for what I know love to be." 

Sonja, who once promised Wanya that "Boyz II Men would become 
a trio" if he stepped to Brandy before she was 18, now, in Brandy's room, 
stares at the television wistfiilly as her daughter prepares for her date with 
the singer. While Kobe and the Lakers play the Clippers on the screen. 
Brandy is slipping a short black jacket over a long, tight, informal glittery 



and he was telling the audience, 'Vail, [Sinbad's] not going to be able 
to hear me if you all keep screaming.' It's like, trurww, the little boy next- 
door. It was so innocent." There's that word again. "Mase is approach- 
able, like you could reach out and pinch his little cheek." Brandy tells 
me that she is also feeling Rakim and Keith Murray. And again I have 
to tease her. Brandy, you know you like them roughneck boys. 

Brandy gives me a look that could be a wink. "I might be a little shel- 
tered," she says. "But I know the hip hop for real. You know, I was so 
jealous of Mariah when she had all of 'em in her video, / wanted to be 
next to Pufly." 

The location for Brandy's album-cover photo shoot (the tenta- 
tive title is Never Say Never) is a mansion in the hills of Malibu— 
a home guarded by the kind of concrete lions that inspired Sonja 
Sanchez. Brandy sits in a chair that, from where I'm standing, seems to 
be resting on the Pacific Ocean. But this place is anything but pacific. 
Stylists, assistants, and other photo-shoot types swarm around her. 
They're fussing with her makeup. They're fussing with her hair, her 
clothes. They're tilting her chin to just. . .that. . .angle. You almost feel 
sorry for her. Almost. 

Brandy is learning to be her own protector. When a photographer 
says jump. Brandy no longer smiles and says, "How high?" Instead, she 
has this look that's less of a stare than an extended glance. It bores right 
through you and says, "Please, don't fiick with me." In the nicest way. 



dress. "Every line and curve you have, I can see it," Sonja says, shaking 
her head in the adoring, helpless, vigilant way mothers do when they 
know their babies are grown. Brandy ain't paying her mama no mind. 
Wanya arrives then, looking peevish, comes upstairs to greet Sonja. He 
and Brandy quickly leave, feeling for each other's hands. Sonja watch- 
es, sighs, looks back at the TV, sighs. "My prayers are still goin' up to the 
Good Lord for Kobe." 

Meanwhile, Brandy's out with the boy from Illadelphia's Richard 
Allen Projects. I tell her that, deep down, I always thought Fredro from 
Onyx (and now a regular on Moesha) was more her type. Wanya just 
seems so, um, well, Boyz II Men. That said. Brandy comes out of her 
face, letting me see her indigenous black girl. 'Nooow, I wouldn't say 
that Mr. Morris was a roughneck; but, ahh, he ain't-" 

Boyz II Men all the time? I venture. 

A tight laugh. Knowing. "Sometimes he can go a littlejodeci on you, 
knowwhatl'msayin'?" 

/I conversation one January afternoon on New York 's HO Tgy radio station 
between Bad Boy recordingarlisl Mase andon-air personality An^e Martinez: 

Angie: Mase, so what kind of girls do you like? 

Mase: I like ghetto girls, like Mariah Carey and Brandy. 

Angie: Brandy's a^Af/to girl? 

Mase: Nah, I ain't. . .1 ain't getting into that, Angie. 

When Brandy talks about Mase, her words begin to comcto- 
gethertastlikethis. She gets all excited and exaggerated and 
Sheneneh-boo. "I'm a big fan of Mase. A huge fan. I want 
to do a song with Mase so bad! It's like Mase is kinda like me, laid-back." 
Okay, that's not so far off. I see the connection. "I saw him on Vibe, 



Her braids-soon to be shed because she wants a change, a slightly old- 
er look-are a river of black ribbons; her feet are mango-oiled. 

Her new songs, the Rodney Jerkins-produced "Happy" and "Never 
Say Never," are playing behind her. The softness of her voice speaks more 
to style than to youth. A long-coming sensuousness has replaced the 
whimsy and then you realize: Damn, Brandy's grown. "You know, this 
is not like 'Sittin' up in My Room,' because 1 was sixteen then, and 1 did 
sit up in my room talkin' about. Oh, God, what's Wanya doin'? Now I'm 
nineteen. And it's like. You know what? You're going to respect me. 

"1 don't know," Brandy says, glancing in her vanity mirror, touch- 
ing her face. "I always find something wrong with myself Like, my eyes 
are far apart." That makes me laugh out loud because, first of all. Brandy's 
much too pretty to worry about these kind of things. And second, upon 
closer inspection, I notice that her eyes really are far apart. "My eyes are 
Chinese, and I'm very pale," she says. But more than doubting your 
own beauty— even when millions of kids are watching and want to be 
you-the hardest thing about becoming a woman. Brandy says, is the 
ability to be alone. "Having company with yourself," she says. "My 
mamma can go in her room, sit on her balcony, and just watch the trees 
all day and not get bored. 777fl/'s being grown. Like, you don't need no 
niggas, nothing around you, no females-nothing. Just you, God.Jesus, 
and the wind." 

Brandy is, for the most part, alone in the world of young pop singers. 
She's not tragic like Fiona Apple, nor does she have the drama of Aaliyah 
or the sassiness of Monica (all of whom, for the record, she says she likes). 
Brandy makes moves more gracefully and subtly than those girls, and she's 
a whole lot more self-conscious-sort of a Whitney Houston-in-training. 

Brandy understands that one's image is just what one portrays to the 
world; when you are a pop star, it's what you sell. Where the question 
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going to have perfect kids?" he jslts. "They're gonna try difFer- 
tr, you just have to pray that they find their way." 
now, Brandy is staying home. She says she's sometimes scared to 
one and would prefer to have family and friends around her. "My 
r docs not want to let me go," Brandy admits. If Brandy did move, 
s she would live in New York City. She romanticizes about dress- 
n fly suits, with long scarves flailing behind her. It's the one place 
rarld that understands insomnia, so at least she'd have .some com- 
1 the crepuscular streets. If Brandy did move, she would live in 
ark City , because at least there, the seasons change. And bubbles, 
isly, burst, v 
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Billy Danzcnic, 24, and Lil' Fame, 22, arc dipped 
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gles from Danze's neck. Billy fiddles restlessly with 
his black knit Yankees tap while M.O.P. manager 
Lazy I.aze (their government names are details they 
prefer to keep to themselves) prepares to play the 0| 




Premier-produced remix of'Handle UR Bizness* from the group's new, 

shockingly rock 'n' rolled-out, six-song EP, Handle UR Bizness/Raisin' 
//(■//(Relativity). 

Sounding like a high-powered sequel to M.O.P.'s 1994 To the Death, Bizness 
marries the duo's vocal energy to mosh pit-odorcd, screaming guitar loops 
and booming live drums. You'd think they were slapboxing with Mctallica; 
but, says Fame, "We did all that shit on the Trinity" (a synthesizer that can 
mimic anything-including your moms scratching her ass). 

"Rewind (hat back-I didn't hear my part!" Fame interjects halfway 
through the song, a who-knows-how-many-karat gold smile lighting up 
his gruff grill. One more rewind, two Heinekens, and two Newports later, 
Danze and Fame reminisce on the early days of the Mash Out Posse. "We're 
like trophies to Brooklyn," says Lil' Fame. " 'Cause Brooklyn ain't got noth- 
ing else but broke niggas." 

M.O.P. are indeed broke in comparison to today's flashier rap icons, but 
they're filthy rich in respect from hip hop's finest. The late Notorious B.l.G. 
mentioned Lil' Fame in his 1994 hit "Warning" as his man "who wouldn't 
disrespect"; Kool G Rap, Heather B, Guru, and a few others recorded duels 
with M.O.R.Iike the street sleeper "For My Peeps" with Red Hot Lover Tone, 
Chubb Rock, and Biggie. The duo even remember roaming the Brooklyn 
streets in their teenage years with boxers Mike Tyson and Shannon Briggs. 
"Tyson used to run with the older niggas," Danze recalls. "He wasn't the illcst, 
but he was wild." 

Due to a lack of mainstream radio exposure, M.O.P. remain bubbling in 
a stew of obscurity. But they have created a unique formula of exaggerated, 
violent lyrics that was unveiled six years ago, when they signed with the 
now defunct 4th & Bway Records. Lil' Fame recorded a song in 1992 called 
"The Neighborhood Hood" for a 4th & Bway compilation titled 77;f Hill 
That's Real. The song was noticed by a tew keen cars in late-night radio, but 
M.O.P. gained no altitude. Then Select Records grabbed M.O.P., and their 
1994 debut. To the Death, was released like an angrj' Rottweiler. The riot- 
inciting single "How About Some Hardcore" ambushed rap listeners and 
even sparked the directing debut of video master Hype Williams. 

Shortly after the release of "Hardcore," Gang Starr's venerable DJ Premier 
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approached Fame and Danze w.intini; to do a remix. What emerged from 
the studio, though, was a Premier original called "Downtown Swinga," 
which ended up as a bonus track on the single "To the Death." Sharing the 
same crude music tastes and underground foundation, M.O.P. and Premier 
began a relationship that resulted in their collaborating on Firing Squad 
(1996), M.O.P.'s explosive seeond album, which this time came out on 
Relativity Records. "1 just spoke to Premier for two hours on the phone 
about hip hop," Fame says. "We yoi love for niggas that's real about the 
music like we are." 

The "bow! bowl bow! bowl" exclaimed by Lil' Fame, followed by a series 
of "buckas" and ending with a "clack" (signaling a gun out ofbullets) in songs 
like the unreleascd "Raise Hell" is Ir.idein.irk M.O.P. The vocally simulated 
gunshots-or "salute," as M.O.P. won It! call it-were unconsciously conceived 
while working on Si/tiad. "We did it in the song ("Downtown Swinga"), and 
it came off," Billy Danze explains, "so we developed it." Violent? Absolutely, 
but M.O.P. feel that it's all entenaiiiniciit. sort of like making a movie. Like 
John Woo, M.O.P. take the harp strokes of present-day urban civilization- 
gunshots-and compose ridiculously rough melodies that, for some reason, 
appeal to the barbarian in evers one. 

There's reason, though, to argue that M.O.P. take their art a little too seri- 
ously. During a 1996 photo session at a Manhattan shooting range for the 
Firing Sijiiad album cover, they were asked to pose with prop weapons. Danze 
and Fame replied, "Nah, that's all iiglit. We have our own!" and proceeded to 
pull out their personal cannons. "I I we were going to use something, we might 
as well use our own shit," Danze snickers, adding: "We used the props, though." 

Right now, Billy Danze and Lil' Fame have called a kind of cease-fire; 
music is the main focus. Rap's current "accessibility" is far removed from 
M.O.P.'s edgy vibe, but the duo have no overwhelming concerns about 
achieving mainstream success. When Lil' Fame boasted on 1997's "Ride" 
that "1 was raised in my days on BDP, Rakim, and the Juice Crew / Shit 
that I'm used to," he was serious; that's his shit. M.O.P. are interested in con- 
tributing their hard times soundtrack to the ill motion picture that is the 
ghetto of the world. "We always bring us, and what we know and love," Fame 
says. "Ghetto music." □ 
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While Oprah, RosiC; and 

Ricki have moved toward 

kinder, gentler talk show 
fare, Jerry Springer is 
taking daytime TV to freakish 
extremes — and winning. 
In Springer's world, it doesn 
matter if you're black or 

white, as long as you know 
how to fight 




knew she could work things out. 

Right now, Jerry Springer has the hottest 

talk show on the air. He's won himself a 

nation of fans-from snooty L.A. socialites to 

brothers in Brooklyn barbershops-and boost- 
ed his ratings 132 percent in the past year He 
has surpassed Ricki and Rosie-jumping to No 
2 in daytime talk-and some weeks, in certain 
cities he even beats out Oprah. Jerry also has 
amail^Drdervideo,7frrv.9/>m,^^5W;7oo//o/ 

^mmm 

Besides, who needs actors when every week more than 3.000 viewer, call 

By Jeannine Amber. 
Photographs by Kurt Gerber 
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Springer defends his 

behavior at every turn: ''It's n 
like they're pulling knives 
on each other, " he says. 



parade of pathologies and dysfunctions." The combination of criti- 
cism and an oversaturated market hit talk shows hard: Advertisers fled, ratings fell, 
shows got canceled, and those who remained tried to clean up their act. Now, Oprah, 
Rosie, and Ricki are scrambling to outdo one another with kinder, gentler talk: more 
makeovers, better celebrities, more happy-happy. But not Jerry. His show just keeps 
getting more insane. 

People like New York hip hop DJs Ed Lover and Dr. Dre are such big fans that 
Jerry had them on to meet their favorite guests. "We love the fact that he's so real," 
says Dre. "He'll have three or four different women dating the same man, living in 
the same town, under the same roof, all finding out about each other. Where else 
can you find that good stuff but on /err)'?" Others like veteran news anchor Carol 
Marin are thoroughly disgusted. Marin resigned from WMAQ^TV last April after 
it was announced that Jerry had been hired as a commentator. (Jerry quit after 
only one show.) 

No one knows exactly what Jerry's up to. Every week he trots out a motley crew 
of working-class and welfared guests and invites them to hash out their most inti- 
mate conflicts: one guy is sleeping with his brother's 18-year-old wife; two women 
are pregnant by the same man; some girl stole her mother's boyfriend, and on and 
on. There may be a twist-like the woman weighs 600 pounds or the guy is a nud- 
ist-but the driving force behind every show is always the same: intense confronta- 
tion fueled by betrayal, love, envy, and wrath. Add studio lights and a crazed audi- 
ence, and inevitably a guest's passion floweth over-someone gets smacked or punched 
or fiill-body tackled across the stage. The question is, Isjerry exploiting his guests or 
simply giving real people their 15 minutes of fame? 

Jerry Springer, 54, has three expressions: finger-on-the-face perplexed, ftirrowed- 



brow confused, and shoulder- 
shnigging bemused. The first two 
he does when pandemonium 
breaks out on his show; the last 
IS reserved fbrwhen he's talking 
about it. "We're the flavor of the 
week, and it's a very outrageous 
show, and that's all it is," he says 
s'ttmg behind a big, brown' 
wooden desk in a second-floor 
office m Chicago's NBC tow- 
er. Outside is an icy Lake Mich- 
igan; mside is a collection of 
baseball memorabilia-auto- 
«"P^^,d.''^"^ from Yogi Berra 
and Wh.tey Ford, and framed 
postersofMickey Mantle. "We're 
a comedy show." he laughs. 

we re nota talk show." He dis- 
misses the whole subject with a 
wave of the hand, like it's real- 
y not that deep. And Jerry 

knowsdeep. Before hegot into 
the talk show biz he was actual- 
ly a very serious guy: the may- 
or of Cincinnati and an award- 
winning journalist. 

He shrugs and smiles. "This 
IS lust how I make a living. 
Whatsmteresting, though, is 
'hat in all my jobs, my con- 
stituency has been the same I 
mean. It's always been the peo- 
ple who don't have the power. 
1 find that a lot of these people 
they may not have all gone to 
Harvard, but they're awfully 
honest. It's so refreshing when 
you go from here to some 
hoity-toity cocktail party where 
everyone's lying all the time. 
So part of my enjoyment in the 
men. which H.s ^ways, been --""'^^h- 
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Jerry Springer's Greatest Hits 

Jerry Springer wasn't the first daytime talk show host to feature brawling guests. In 1 988. Geraldo got 
his nose broken when white supremacists went buckwild on his stage, and the same year Morton 
Downey Jr. looked on as Al Sharpton and Roy Innis threw down. But back then, fights were not only 
rare and unexpected, they were political in nature. Jerry s show, on the other hand, is a carnival of 
chaos built around good old-fashioned interpersonal conflict: husbands and wives, children and par- 
ents, teenage hookers and preop transsexuals. After watching the best-selling video compilation 
Jerry Spnnger Show: TooHotforTV{ca\\ 800-653-631 8 to purchase), and dozens of other episodes' 
we ve come up with a list of the show s finest moments-the ones that prove you don't need Oprah's 
Book Club rf you just need to club someone. james Hannaham 

Love Me for Who I Am! 

The Beef: Hilary, a preop transsexual about to go under the knife, defies his conservative sister 
Them's Fightin' Words: Hilary: This slut doesn't know I could tell herthe length other boyfriends' cocks' 
Duration of fight: Eleven seconds. 
Winner: Hilary. »rho retains his wig despite a violent tug. 

My Sister Stole My Husband! 

The Beef: Eldon is sleeping with Usas sister Gina. who is married to Greg. Eldon wanU to beat Greg up 
Them's Fightin' Words: Jerry: Gina. you're man-led. 
Gina: Yes. 

Eldon: To the little dickhead. 
Duration: Nineteen seconds. 

Winner: Lisa, for slapping Gina while the security guanjs weren't looking. 

Holiday Hell With My 
Feuding Family! 

The Beef: A family food fight erupts because 
a fat woman's aunt had an affairwith her moth- 
er's husband. 

Them's Fightin' Words: Fat woman: I'm not 
losing weight for you! 
Duration: Twenty seconds. 
Winner: The fat woman, who throws the first 
mashed potato, ends up with it in her hair, and 
still does a little victory dance. 

I'm Pregnant by Your M«ui! 

The Beef: Alisha and Yvonne are both preg- 
nant by Jason. Jerry wonders if they'll get 
along. 

Them's Fightin' Words: Alisha: Don't be jealous! 
Duration: Thirteen seconds. 

Winner Yvonne, who jogs from backstage like a heavy weight and later hits Alisha with a shoe and a chair. 

I Want My Wife Back! 
The Beef: Dina's husband and her loverare 
fighting over her 

Them's Fightin' Words: Lover Don't tell 
mewhatthefucktodo! 

Jtion: Twenty-one seconds, 
uier: The security guys, who pile on top 
ol one another comically after tfray've 
stopped the light. 





I'm Proud to Be a Racist! 

The Beef : An old American standard: 
Klansmen vs. Black Folks. 
Them's Fightin' Words: KKKTrash:Sit 
your fuckin' ass down, nigger! 
Duration: Four seconds physical, 20 seconds verbal 

Winner: Jerry Springer, who's nowhere to be seen during the proceedings. Perhaps he went to the bank. 



1 Have Many Lovers! 

■ Beef: Lesbian lovers Rhonda and 
ette have been involved for a year 
Ttien Rhonda met Georgia and felt her 
two lovers should meet in front of the 
nation. 

Them's Fightin' Words: Rhonda: I met 
a woman... 

Duration: TVventy-one seconds. 
Winner Lavette, for her viselike grip on 
Georgia's flowing blond locks. 




justice ("You can't let him treat you like this") to 
ensure that they deliver the goods. Still, Jerry's pro- 
ducers insist they are neither talcing advantage of their 
guests' desperate situations nor responsible for the 
mayhem onstage. The guests, they explain, are warned 
of potential humiliation. Before anyone goes on the 
show, they have to sign off on a list of possible "sur- 
prises": Your girlfriend might a) be datingyour brolher b) 
be dalingyoursislerc) really be a man. And after the show, 
the guests are separated and calmed down to defuse 
any lingering tension. Plus, as one producer after anoth- 
er says, "It's not like they don't know what they're get- 
ting into. This isn't CNN." 

GrindstafF says the guests understand that if they're 
going to be on the show, they're expected to act a little 
crazy. She calls it "the price of admission." In return they 
get an opportunity to engage in safe, moderated con- 
frontation, a trip to Chicago, and 42.5 minutes of all- 
eyes-on-me fame. "Many of the people who go on talk 
shows don't have an arena on television," says GrindstafF. 
"Tliat's one of the reasons they find it appealing. They 
don't have anywhere else to go. Like the rest of us, they 
want some sort of recognition, some place for expression, 
some place for acknowledgment." Other guests, she adds, 
who live in the absence of therapy, counseling, and sup- 
port groups, "really do orient toward the show as a way 
of dealing with an issue. Not necessarily in a positive or 
progressive way-but there you have it." 

That's why Lia came to Chicago: to deal with things, to 
confront her man, to get him to choose. But the way things 
went down, Lia got played. First it was just Lia onstage say- 
ing her piece about hating this trashy, filthy woman. Then 
Lia jumped the girl, pulled out her hair, threw it to the wind. 
Then JetF, the object of Lia's affection, joined the two ladies. 
But instead of sitting with Lia, he's all cuddly with Gina, the 
woman he lives with, holding her hand and pointing his 
thumb in Lia's direction. "I told her [this would end one 
day]," he says, smirking. "She just being stupid." Then he 
turns to Lia and says, "This is going to be on national tele- 
vision, so all of your little friends will know it's over. So leave 
me alone." And Lia, separated from the happy couple by an 
empty chair, just smiles a plastic smile-'cause what else can 
she do? 



'hen Springer first aired, back in '91, the show 
was nothing like it is today. It was a sober affair 
with important guests like Jesse Jackson. And 
it was right up Jerry's alley. In the '60s, New York-raised 
Springer organized civil rights and antiwar demonstrations, 
went to law school, and worked for Bobby Kennedy. In 1970, 
the day after four students were killed at Kent State, 25-year- 
old Jerry ran for the U.S. Congress and won the primary on 
an antiwar platform. He became a Cincinnati councilman, 
and although he got caught writing a personal check to a 
hooker in '74, the people loved him so much they elected 
him mayor. In "82, Jerry turned to television and won seven 
Emmys as a local newscaster Then, in the early '90s, Jerry was 
given his talk show. Everyone expected him to be the next 
Phil Donahue. However, Jerry says the role didn't feel right. 
"It was hard for me to take talk shows seriously. I felt uncom- 
fortable faking a ftirrowed brow. I had a hard time going around 
telling people it's important that they watch our show because 
we want to help. It's dishonest." 

Besides, nobody was watching Jerry's show back then, adds 
Richard Dominick, a burly, feet-on-the-desk guy who was one of 
the producers at the time. But Dominick noticed that every time 
they did something a little freaky, like bringing on the guy who 
hammered nails in his nose, the ratings shot up. So when 
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Dominick was promoted to executive 
producer, in '94, he had one directive 
for his staff: "I told the producers. If 
it's not interesting with the sound off, 
don't bring it to me." On came the 
stripping housewives, the duelmg cou- 
ples, and the fights. At first Multi- 
media, the company that owned the 
show, kept insisting that Dominick 
edit things out. But then the show 
was sold to Universal in '96, and 
Dominick was finally given the green 
light. He puffs on his cigar. 'Now,' 
he says, "you're getting to see it in 
all its glory." 

Ah, yes, the glory. Glory be the 
fights, the conft-ontarions, the com- 
edic high drama. And good gracious 
glory be all of Jerry's guests.The way 
they yell and scream and leap out of 
their chairs to make a point. They 
defy all standards of polite discourse, 
and depending on how you look at 
it, putting these folks on television is 
either crass exploitarion or an act of 
egalitarian goodwill. Maybe both. 

"It's tragic," saysjeffjarvis, a for- 
mer critic at TV Guide, "the way they 
get all these people to come on the 
show and make asses of themselves 
so we can laugh at them, ridicule 
them, or at least feel like we are bet- 
ter than them." 

Jerry says there's no reason anyone s 
folb on his show. He certainly doesn t 
has a very rosy vision of his guests. 
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should feel like they're better than the 
not by a long shot." In fact, Jerry 
When Judgment Day comes, put me on 



go. Like, where does she think she is? 
This is oKr space.'" 

On Jerry's show, issues of class, gen- 
der, and race are both omnipresent and 
irrelevant at the same time. Interracial 
couples, big ol' sissy queens, unedu- 
cated brothers, abused women, wel- 
fare-collecting white boys, and trans- 
sexuals exude and emote onstage with 
nary a reference to their "marginalized 
status." It's the universal matters of 
the heart-the stuff of good cries and 
good fights-that get pushed to the 
foreground. "It's all about the inter- 
personal, emotional stuff," says 
Gamson. "The bigger social conflicts 
[that used to get debated on talk 
shows] seem like nonissues all of a 
sudden." Jerry's show is the great 
equalizer, ignoring class and racial 
lines and drawing us together in one 
comedic, communal, cathartic 
release-the Brawl. And we love it. 

The audience for the taping of 
Springer's "I Want Your Lover" 
episode is a healthy cross section of 
America: black college kids who 
drove three hours from Peoria, 
Illinois to get here; a young white guy 
whose mother tapes "every single 
one ofjerry's shows"; and a smiling 
pack ofblond, middle-aged women. 
They've all been asked to give up their "pepper spray, mace, box cutters, 
and small knives" at the front door, and are now getring instrucrions from 
Todd, the stage manager, on how to act. He tells them they get four respons- 
es: Ohhh (astonished), Awww (sad, confiised), Booo (disapproval), and wild 
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the Brawl. And we love it. 
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applause. "And there's none of this," Todd says, pumping his palms at the 
ceiling. "You can't hear this [he pumps again] on TV." Someone wants to 
know what the show's about, and Todd answers all singsongy, "I can promise 
you, it's not a reunion, and it's not a makeover." The crowd go nuts. They 
didn't come for nice; they came for action. 

"I Want Your Lover" features six segments, 10 guests, and nine different 
fights. One slightly chubby brunette, unable to contain herself, rushes the 
stage, fists flying. Seconds later, two scuflPles erupt simultaneously: The 
women upstage tear at one another's clothes; the men downstage knock 
over part of the set. The audience members are spellbound, covering their 
mouths in giddy astonishment, jumping out of their seats, roaring applause. 
They are more than satisfied. And so, apparently, is Lia. 

Despite the fact that her man picked the other girl, that her hair got 
messed, that her shirt came half off, and that, probably, when the show airs, 
someone at home will laugh at her, Lia is pleased. "I wanted her to find out 
everything," she keeps saying. And now that she has, Lia says "I'm glad." 
Clearly, obsession drove her to it. That pain in her heart and that loop in 
her head that just wouldn't stop. In another time, Lia might have paced 
the moors, howled at the moon, or plunged a knife in her breast. But for 
now, all Lia has are Jerry, the bright studio lights, and a chance to smack 
the bitch who has her man. □ 
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Meanwhile, hip hop, R&B, and country 
artists write songs that make 

the whole worid sing. By Alan Light 
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Welcome to pop's new world order. 
For Jay Stevens, program director 
at Washington, D.C.'s WPGC-FM, 
it started in 1994 with the Notorious B.I.G. hit 
"Juicy" (Bad Boy): "A good, fun record, back to 
Kurtis Blow-type party music after hip hop had 
gotten mean." 

For Violet Brown, urban buyer for the Torrance, 
California-based Wherehouse Entertainment 
record-store chain, it sunk in when her colleagues 
at major record labels started calling her to ask about 
Master P, frantically trying to figure out what lessons 
they could learn from this platinum-selling region- 
al upstart. 

For StepSun Music CEO, owner, and former 
Public Enemy producer Bill Stephney, it was con- 
firmed when he turned on last year's MTV Video 
Music Awards and saw Sting, one of the world's 
biggest pop stars for almost 20 years, singing back- 
up for Puff Daddy. 

What all of these industry insiders say they were 
witnessing was the dawning of an era in which urban 
music— hip hop and R&B— is becoming the domi- 
nant pop music. As the record business looks back 
on 1997, a year in which album sales overall enjoyed 
a healthy rise after a two-year slump, interviews with 
a wide range of radio, retail, and label executives 
reveal a common belief that, while rock 'n' roll lan- 
guishes in a creative crisis, urban music is leading 
the way to the future. 

"There was a bipolar fight for what would rep- 



cent of the market. (Latin music, once lumped into 
the Other category in national radio and retail fig- 
ures, was given its own SoundScan category for the 
first time and saw more albums than ever reach 
Billboard'% Top 200 chart.) 

To be fair, the rap and R&B numbers combined 
(31 percent) still don't add up to the 45 percent mar- 
ket share rock and pop had in 1997. But compared 
to pre-1991 figures (that was the year SoundScan 
revolutionized the pop music charts by accurately 
tracking retail sales), a pattern begins to emerge. 
In 1988 rock comprised more than 40 percent of 
music sold, with rap and R&B representing only 
13.3 percent. By 1994, rap and R&B had climbed 
to one half of rock's market share. But only recent- 
ly has the industry recognized hip hop's rising tide. 
"Urban music is becoming pop music," says Strauss 
Zelnick, president and CEO, BMC North America. 

The category still known as pop, meanwhile, has 
(alien from having 15 percent of the market in 1989 
to having less than 10 percent in 1996-although 
you have to wonder what exactly is considered pop 
if records categorized as rock, R&B, and rap (or, for 
that matter, country, the other top-selling genre) 
don't qualify. And what do you call a Mariah Carey 
album featuring collaborations with Puffy and Bone 
Thugs anyway? The distinctions between genres, 
problemaric to begin widi, are becoming more and 
more blurred, not only because of buying trends 
but also because of an increasingly mb(-and-match 
approach to the music itself 



But there seems also to be a new age group surfac- 
ing that's taking over the entertainment game. 
EnlertainmenI Weekly recently devoted a cover to 
"The New Teen Age," while the Neiei York Times pro- 
claimed, "Boomers' Babies Finally Take Over Pop 
Culture." Though accurately recognizing the 
younger generation's consumer power, these sto- 
ries focused on the bubbly no-grown-ups-allowcd 
pop of Hanson and the Backstreet Boys rather than 
examine the full, diverse range of teen tastes-from 
Busta Rhymes to LeAnn Rimes. 

"The second wave of the baby boom is chang- 
ing a lot of things," says Davitt Sigerson, the new 
chairman of Island Records. There's a dramatic 
upswing in the number of teenagers in America 
(projected to grow from 29 to 34 million by the 
year 2010), and he believes this demographic shift 
heralds a shift in the music business much like the 
emergence of grunge did in the early '90s-only 
with the Spice Girls taking the place in the spot- 
light that Nirvana once held. "When the center of 
gravity of the audience is a homy fifteen year old 
instead of a depressed twenty year old," says 
Sigerson, "that's a great change in how you market 
and who you sign." And one thing the charts are 
certainly reflecUng is that a full generation of youth 
from every race has now grown up with hip hop. 
As Bill Stephney points out, "A senior in high 
school today would have been born the year 
'Rapper's Delight' came out." 

Since the slayings of Tupac and Biggie, urban 



There's an upswing in the number of teenagers in 
America, and this heralds a shift in the music Dusiness 
much like the emergence of grunge did in the early '90s — 
only with the Spice Girls taking the place of Nirvana. 
"When the audience is a horny fifteen year old instead 
of a depressed twenty year old, that's a great change 
in how you market and who you sign." 



resent the '80s and '905," says Stephney, "-for what 
would be the music of its time. And it's clear that 
hip hop has outlasted the various forms of alter- 
native, punk, new wave, whatever, as the music of 
its generafion." 

Just over a year ago, in the wake of Tupac 
Shakur's murder, many were predicting that 
hip hop's days had come and gone: "Has 
Gangsta Rap's Popularity Started to Slip?" wrote 
the Wall Street Journal. Of course, rumors of hip 
hop's imminent demise have dogged the music 
since it first broke through to a national audience. 
Asjimmy lovine, cohead of Interscope Records, 
puts it, "Rap is Jason-it's died forty times 
already!" But a quick scan of 1997's year-end sales 
figuresconfirms that we're standing on the verge 
of a major music shift. 

According to the most recent SoundScan sta- 
tistics, 1997 may well have been the biggest year ever 
for rap and R&B, with rap selling 62 million units 
and making up 9.5 percent of total retail sales and 
R&B moving 142 million units, comprising 21.7 per- 



Maybe more significantly, of 1997's 10 best-sell- 
ing albums, eight were debut or second albums; 
only one-Celine Dion's Falling Into You (550 
Music/Epic)-came from a more experienced 
artist. (The remaining title, the soundtrack to Space 
Jam [Warner Sunset/Atlantic], was largely pow- 
ered by Monica's hit "For You I Will.") And where- 
as the Spice Girls, Puff Daddy, and Jewel hitmul- 
tiplatinum first time out, virtually every release 
from an established star last year-from U2 to 
Janet Jackson, from Oasis to Salt-N-Pepa, from 
Wynonnajudd to Boyz II Men-proved a major 
commercial disappointment (until the pre- 
Christmas juggernauts from powerhouses like 
Garth Brooks and Barbra Streisand). 

Part of this phenomenon can presumably be 
attributed to our culture's ever decreasing attention 
span. We seem to grow bored with new stars faster 
and faster. As Michael Mauldin, president, 
Columbia's Black Music division (home to artists 
such as Maxwell and Nas, and the So So Def label- 
Mauldin is Jermaine Dupri's dad), notes, "Every- 
body's leasing cars now instead of buying them." 



music has moved toward a more accessible, pop- 
friendly sound in 1997. In addition to Puffy and 
the Bad Boy camp, new stars such as Missy Elliott 
and Wyclef-and on the R&B side, Erykah Badu 
and Maxwell-have replaced the multiplatinum 
gangsta powerhouses that maintained a strangle- 
hold on the top ofthe charts in recent years. This 
direction is proving more appealing to female lis- 
teners and to adults who started listening to rap 
when they were teenagers, and less threatening to 
a middle-class mass white audience (even though 
the menacing edge of hardcore hip hop remains 
a draw for many young white suburban males). 

"Gangsta rap is over, finally, thank God," says 
Tommy Mottola, president and COO, Sony Music 
Entertainment. " [Hip hop] is becoming more and 
more pop music, as opposed to being segregated- 
not that gangsta music was necessarily segregated 
to any one community, but it certainly didn't per- 
meate the enrire pop culture the same way." 

Young black pop's new, more melodic sounds 
and softer images have opened up many more pos- 
sibilities for hip hop on Top 40 radio. "Rap used 
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to be excluded from our station because 
it was incompatible," says Tom Polcman, 
program director for New York's Zioo 
(WHTZ). "But now it's part of our mix." A 
Zioo DJ was quoted in 1991 as saying that 
it's difficult to play rap without the adults 
saying good-bye. Now, the station rou- 
tinely plays Biggie next to Jewel, Mase lead- 
ing into No Doubt. 

At its best, it's reminiscent of tlie glory 
days of '70s pop radio, when Stevie Wonder 
and Elton John shared Top 40 airwaves, 
before disco polarized listeners and 
spawned the apartheid that has plagued 
radio ever since. 

Poleman credits the artists and the audi- 
ence, rather than any in-house strategy, for 
this new direction. "The music has chang- 
ed," he says, "and it's easier for a pop audi- 
ence to digest. It's apparent by the 
requests." National ratings figures show 
that in summer 1997, Top 40 added more 
rap to its rotation and had its highest rat- 
ings in years; the urban format— which 
includes hip hop-oriented stations— post- 
ed its best-ever numbers; while album-rock 
radio's listenership fell slightly and mod- 
em rock's stayed Hat. 

Last spring, Washington, D.C.'s WPGC-FM, 
which had the market's top ratings for most of the 
decade, had fallen into a tie tor No. 2. Over the sum- 
mer, it unveiled a new slogan-Representing R&B and 
hip hop-and retooled its DJ lineup and its playlLst 
from emphasizing Bob Carlisle's "Butterfly Kisses" 
(Diadem/ Provident) to highlightingTimbaland and 
Magoo's "Up Jumps da' Boogie" (Blackground/At- 
lantic). It quickly shot back up to Numero Uno. 
Program Director Stevens insists, however, that this 
is "an evolution... not a format change." In his mar- 
ket, he says, "urban hits are iIk hits." 

So urban music's sales and radio clout are 
growing, and the old stars seem to be fading— 
but there's another side to this struggle for 
top of the pop consciousness: What's happening 
in contemfKjrary rock 'n' roll? Well, the breakout 
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rock acts of the last year or 
so include a few talented 
young neotraditionalisf. 
like the Wallflowers and 
Fiona Apple, and such skate ska bands as Sublime 
and Smash mouth. 

The early '90s "alternative explosion"-spcar- 
headed by Nirvana and Pearl Jam-began to run 
out of steam after Kurt Cobain's suicide; creative- 
ly, no one has picked up the torch since. The much- 
hyped electronica boom of 1997, pumped up as 
rock's Next Big Thing, produced exactly one plat- 
inum album. Prodigy's nc Fat of the Land (XL 
Mutc/Maverick/Warner Bros.). "Very few people 
in rock music are reflecting what kids are feeling— 
the hurt, the confusion, the desperation," says 
Interscope's lovine. "There's not enough emo- 
tional connection. Rock needs some young peo- 



L- to express what their generation is feel- 
11;. That sounds pretentious, but Pete 
ownshend or Kurt Cobain had no prob- 
em trying to do that." 

" Iliere's a lackluster area in the rock musit 
field," says Sony's Mottola. "Nothing tre 
niendously exciting has come along in a 
long time... You find more exciting things 
in the urban area in general." 

Whether genuinely frustrated by this 
,ick of vitality or just constantly in search 
ot a new flavor, the young white suburban 
uidience, usually the foundation of rock's 
ollowing, seems eager to embrace urban 
iiusicas never before. Steve Rifl4ind,CEO 
if Loud Records, says that last summer's 
abbreviated Rage Against the 
Machine/Wu-Tang Clan tour played 
to sold-out, "ninety-eight percent 
white" crowds. Most of pop's recent 
newhitmakers-trom Hanson, whose 
"M MM Bop" (Mercury) featured a 
sprinkling of beats and turntable 
scratches by the Dust Brothers, to 
Jamiroquai's Stevie Wonder-ful 
ivlings to Sugar Ray and their smash 
ly," (Lava/ Atlantic) complete with 
mper Cat's vocal filigrees-are bor- 
rowing heavily from their urban 
counterparts (continuing a grand tra- 
dition that includes Elvis and the 
Beatles). Spin virtually threw in the 
towel for modem rock in its year-end issue, stat- 
ing that Biggie and Puffy's albums "rendered rock 
'n' roll a modest novelty genre" in 1997. 

Another reason hip hop can cash in on rock's 
creative vacuum right now is that both rappers 
and their fans are more comfortable with the idea 
of young black pop stars. The grimy, under- 
ground implications of "keeping it real," formerly 
worn as a badge of honor, have given way to 
brand-name themes and platinum dreams. 
"Where two years ago |the hip hop audiencej still 
seemed desperate to embrace something, any- 
thing, that was new, now, they want to embrace 
stars," says Sigerson. 



Okay, I guess we're all pretty clear what country music is. But quick, is Whitney Houston a pop act, an urban act, or both? 
Fleetwood Mac — rock or pop? Slippery as these terms have become, let's try to get some definitions straight: 

♦URBAN : The opposite of countr>', both literally and musically. The latest attempt to create a category name that encompasses all young black pop from Toni Braxton to 
the Wu-Tang Clan. Of course, the audience tor this sound is substantially white, and some funky white artists like Lisa Stansfield, Robyn, and, um, Kenny G do show up on 
urban charts and radio. The Billboard charts still lump all this music under the heading R&B. Note:Billboard has used several dift'crent names for their black pop category 
since the '60s, at one point settling on Hot Black Singles-until George Michael reached that chart's top position with "One More Try" (Columbia). They quickly went back 
to R&B. 

*ROCK: "The blues had a baby, and they called it rock 'n' roll" is how Muddy Waters put it; but really it was a revolutionary fusion of blues and country that produced the 
explosion that came to be called rock 'n' roll in the mid-'50s. Rock has since become a catchall term for any strongly rhythmic, usually guitar-based, usually white, histori- 
cally male (though that's changing, right, Courtney?) youth music, and remains the top-selling genre in all pop music. Note: Althougli Billboard/ Attphy Monitor tracks 
only two formats for urban music-urban and urban adult contemporary-rock is broken down into Modem Rock, Classic Rock, Album Rock, and Oldies. 

*POP: 1) Popular; "the popcharts" refers to sales or ratings of all musics combined (for example, Putf Daddy produced six No. 1 pop hits in 1997) 2) A specific subgenreof 
popular music, usually more melodic, more oriented toward preteens (for radio purposes. Top 40) or female adults (a.k.a. adult contemporary) and less edgy than rock-though 
not, by definition, more popular in terms of sales. Pop in this sense refers to Hanson for the kiddies and Celine Dion for their moms. Note: Conversations with the RIAA 
reveal that they do not have a working definition for their own pop classification. 
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Most of pop's recent new hitmakers — ^from Hanson, 
whose ^^MMMBop" fieatiired a sprinkling of beats and 
turntable scratches by the Dust Brothers, to Jamiroquai's 
Stevie Wonder-ful sterlings to Sugar Ray and their smash 
^'Fly/' complete with Super Cat's vocal filigrees — 
are borrowing heavily from their urban counterparts. 



In 1993 De La Soul introduced their album 
Buhloone Mindslale vi'xth the proud proclamation 
that "It might blow up, but it won't go pop." But 
underground status is no longer a badge of honor. 
"Today," says Steve Stoute, whose management 
company, Stiggedy Entertainment, works with Nas, 
MaryJ. Blige, and Trackmasters, "fans are aware of 
how many records an act sells. Artists say that they're 
platinum in the rhymes, and it drives them to make 
more and more commercial recordings. I never 
knew if Biz Markie or Big Daddy Kane ever even 
went platinum, but people now respect success." 

On the one hand, this circular salesmanship leads 
to hip hop's often tedious iced-down/Lexus/ 
Cristal/DKNY rhymes. On the other, though, some 
of that respect is finally starting to come from the 
record companies, who are wising up enough to take 
advantage of urban music's new prominence. 

"I've been in this business for twenty years, on 
the label and retail ends," says Ornetta Barber 
Dickerson, a WliA vice president, Marketing and 
Sales, "and [labels] are definitely spending the mon- 
ey and going for the gusto on urban acts much more 
within the last five years-to a point where you can't 
look at the budgets and tell if it's a pop or an urban 
album." Sonya Askew, urban music buyer for the 
Camelot Music chain, agrees: "You definitely see 
labels and distribution companies coming-to-the- 
party-out-of-the-box on urban releases now." 
Several retail sources hold up the long-term plan- 
ning Death Row Records utilized in 1993 for Dr. 
Dre's The Chronic and Snoop Doggy Dogg's 
Doggfilyle-fiom prerelease setup through second 
and third videos-as turning points for hip hop's 
marketing sophistication. 

It's clear that the traditional model of urban suc- 
cess—in which a record had to prove itself an urban 
hit before crossing over to pop outlets-is chang- 
ing. "Radio doesn't need a black record to hit before 
accepting it as a pop record," notes Sigerson. Echoes 
Stoute: "I was with Markie Dee from the Fat Boys 
last night, and he was talking about having to do 
'Wipe Out' and 'The Twist' to cross over. We don't 
have to do that shit anymore. 'It's All About the 
Benjamins' is a huge hit without a catchy chorus; 
it's pop because Pufly is popular." At MTV, Stephen 
Hill, director of Music Programming, points to the 
change in how and when the channel plays a video 
such as Erick Sermon, Redman, and Keith Murray's 
"Rapper's Delight" cover (Priority): "It's a big video 
throughout the day, outside of just MTV Jams or 
YOlMTVRaps." 

Still, there are limitations to the gains hip hop 
and R&B have won. Radio programmers them- 
selves are a bit more cautious than Sigerson and 



Stoute make it sound. Zioo's Poleman points out, 
"We'll never be the first place you hear a new Puffy 
record," while WPGC's Stevens says, "Pop stations 
are still very slow in adding urban records; still take 
a wait-and-see attitude." Denise J. Brown, head of 
Warner Bros.' Black Music division, says she is "real- 
ly fiightened" by the long-standing obstacles pre- 
venring urban acts from touring, including the high 
cost of venue insurance and artists' own lack of 
interest "Artists make the bulk of their money tour- 
ing," she says, "but so many tours have had to can- 
cel or not really gotten it together." 

More fundamentally, Rifkind-whose Loud 
label is distributed through BMG-doesn't think 
there's sufficient parity yet between pop and urban 
budgets. "It's still different," he says, "and it's sad. 
[The urban side] still gets shortchanged." Stoute 
adds that labels still haven't realized the full poten- 
tial and loyalty of the urban audience and consis- 
tently underestimate initial shipments ofbig urban 
releases while overestimating for major pop albums. 
In many aspects of the industry, hip hop and R&B 
still can't even attain separate but equal status with 
their rock and pop counterparts. 

Urban music may be closing in on some sort of 
parity with pop on the charts, but acting as if all 
the barriers have already fallen may do more harm 
than good at this stage. Many are quick to credit 
MTV with helping to speed up urban music's 
growth; but consider, for instance, the Suite, MTV 
and VHi's planned digital multichannel offering, 
set to launch this July. Using new satellite technol- 
ogy, viewers will be able to subscribe to channels 
(including the existing M2), each with a specific 
music focus. Rock and Latin musics, for instance, 
will get their own channel, with older R&B filling a 
VHi Soul channel. 

The only hip hop that will be added to the Suite, 
meanwhile, will be on a channel called MTV Indie, 
which MTV says will include rap from indepen- 
dent labels as part of its programming. Such music 
integration, like we're starting to see with radio, 
should be applauded-but it can't be the end of the 
story. Leaving aside the questions of why urban 
music doesn't rate a channel of its own, or where 
rap from major labels fits in-how will hip hop fans 
even know that their music is a component of a 
channel clearly named to appeal to indie rock fans? 
An MTV spokesperson says, astonishingly, that the 
channel anricipates no problem reaching rap fans 
and that "the name was never a concern." 

The challenger, urban music, may have the 
reigning champion, rock 'n' roll, tem- 
porarily on the ropes as the two get down 



for the pop crown. But don't count rock out yet: 
Remember, reports that rock is dead have surfaced 
every few years since Buddy Holly's plane went 
down in 1959, and the music has managed to sur- 
vive and thrive for four decades since then. Those 
boys and girls with guitars can certainly avoid a 
knockout if they can learn some key moves from 
the urban success stories. "The only way to devel- 
op rock bands properly is to look at how young 
hip hop entrepreneurs develop artists," says 
lovine. "They're smart, they're creative, and they 
know everything about their audience." 

"Is there a death knell for rock? No-absolutely 
not," says BMG's Zelnick. "But there are lessons 
to be learned from urban music; primarily, the 
need to focus on artistry first." And maybe these 
lessons are already starting to sink in: On the 
Billboard'^ Top 200 album chart for the last week 
of 1997, the highest charting urban release was 
2Pac's R U Still DoTim? (Amam/ytve) at No. 16- 
the only week all year in which there were no 
urban acts in the Top 10 (unless you count Mariah 
Carey, whose "Butterfly" ]Columbia] sat at No. 
10 that week). 

Musically, hip hop's influence on rock will prove 
critical in the coming years-and its impact will be 
deeper than simply more rock bands with DJs and 
breakdancers on MTV, more rock/ rap coheadlin- 
ing tours, more mixed-race ska ensembles, or more 
rock remixes of hip hop hits. "Some new form of 
music is going to emerge," predicts Tommy Mottola, 
"and if you look at the charts at any given moment 
in the next three to five years, [most] of it will have 
its base in [urban] music." 

Steve Stoute, meanwhile, thinks the seeds of 
change, both musical and cultural, have already 
been planted. "You think No Doubt or Alanis 
Morrisette sold that many records only to white 
kids?" he asks. "No way. When black kids are watch- 
ing MTV for their rap videos, they're seeing a lot 
of things they like in between. And for rap, it's just 
been the reverse of that." 

Jimmy lovine's Interscope, home to Nine Inch 
Nails and Dr. Dre, Marilyn Manson and Kirk 
Franklin, has proven that it's possible to reach both 
rock and rap audiences in the '90s with equal pow- 
er. He believes that the inspiration rock needs to, 
and no doubt will, draw from hip hop in the ftiture 
is neither musical nor economic, but emotional. 
"This intensity, this urgency, in urban music is going 
to have a monumentally important impact on rock 
music," he says. "We will see a resurgence in rock 
that will be extraordinarily brilliant for everybody. 
It'll be as big as the '50s."n 
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From Menudo backup singer to freestyle 
hitmaker to salsa superestrella to a starring 
role on Broadway, 

But he's still cool as helado. By Amy Linden 
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I WE LIKE IT UKE THIS 
Marc Anthony's the bomb; but en la 
ntusictt tropical, he's far from the only 
one blowing up. By Cristina Verdn 

mmmm^m ■■m A decade ago, you'd have been hard-pressed to 

^^^^m ^ findAmerican-bredLatlnokldsadmiltingtheylis- 

^^^^m tened to Spanish music— outside of family fiestas 

^^^^V ^^^H^ and pop's picl<up trucl<, that Is. Now fans from all 

^^^^B "^^^^Q cultures are digging the rhythms of /a mus/cafrap- 
^^^V ^Bj^BflB j^^f — salsa, merengue.andbac/iata.L^tin music's 
^^^B ^P^^^E nuek^a onda ( "the new wave") of young, urban 

^^^V artists raised on hip hop and dance music has 

proudly taken the torch passed on by generations 
past. These artists add a new flavor to traditional 
i|b Spanish music, and in the process make it their 

own. Here's who'll be ruling the nine-eight. 
' ^ AlttTOugh Marc Anthony leads the pack of Nuyo- 

ricans, Michael Stuart is the man Latin Music jOn- 
Line! (www. Iamusica.com) creator Little Judy Falser says is "the one to watch 
out of everybody. " Stuart 's 1 997 debut , Cuentos de la Vecindad (RMM). Is a 
splashy blend of tropical and reggae 
rhythms. La India continues to be la O'Mingo 
fuerza to reckon with, as her recent 
Sobre el Fuego (Through the Fire 
[RMMD promises plenty of singles and 
remixes to carry her fans right on 
through the fall. Brooklyn's D'Mingo 
brings streetwise bravado to his first al- 
bum, Que Vacile Mi Gente (My People 
Have a Good Time |H.O.L. A.)). 

Also pari of sal- 
sa's new wave of 

« songsters are 
Jen7 Rivera (who played himself in 1 994 s / Like It Like 
That) and Rey Ruiz, both of whom have fly albums— Vo 
Wo Soy el Nino Aquel (I 'm Nof the Boy I Used to Be) and 
Porque £s Amor tfiecause It's Love), respectively— and 
on Sony Tropical. 

Former freestyle/dance diva Brenda K. Starr (fea- 
tured In 1 984 's cult classic Seat Street), still sizzling from 
the recent success of her hit single "Herida ." is back in 
the studio recording her as-yet- 
untitled follow-up to Te Sigo Esperando (Waiting tor 
You) with producer Humberto Ramirez for Parcha 
Records. It's expected early this summer. Perhaps 
inspired by Starr, freestyle songstress LIsette 
Melendez is also embarking on a vocal voyage en 
espaiiol. Her new album, Un Poco de Mi (A Little Bit 
olMe). IS scheduled to be released this month on Sir 
George Records. Nayobe's recent Dame un Poco 
Mas (Give Me a Little More [Sony Discos]) is muy nco 
as well. 

As for group efforts , New York/New Jersey-based 
Ore Solido (Mangu) will drop new merengue moder- 
no bomtias this month. They'll be sprinkling in their 
popular mix of English lingo 
with Spanish lyrics. Grupo 

Heavy (Merengazo), as their name suggests, are a 

^^^H crew of weight-lifting wonders whose music also 
•S^^^ ^^^^B has muscle. And the goapos of Grupo Mania (Sony 
Tropical) have a promising new album called The 
Dream Team. 

There are lots more tropical flavors on the honzon; 
fly girls Corrine and Jlllian, plus a pantheon otpapi- 
chulos. including Frankie Negron, Charlie Cardona. 
Ravel, Miles Pefia, Guianko. and Manny Manuel. 

Gotta go! Time to dance the night away to Ricky 
Martin's slammin' "Maria" — con gusto. 

Jerry Rivera 






blurred sensuality that inakes girls sigh and their boyfriends roll their 
eyes. He's a nearly perfect combination ofbad boy and dreamboat, like 
a young Sinatra sprinkled with James Dean. But Marc always shrugs off 
the heartthrob tag. He's quick to point out zits and (what he feels is) 
his Icss-than-perfect physique. 

Stardom couldn't have happened to a cooler guy. At N.Y.C.'s 
Julia Richman High School, Marc was known as a class clown who 
was often required to sit in the front row. "We used to play tricks on 
substitute teachers," says his old friend (and former Tommy Boy 
recording artist) Louis "Ky" Sharpe. "Marc would pretend he was a 
new Latin student from some South American country-and I was 
his student translator." 

After high school. Marc tried out for Ky's freestyle crew, TKA. 
(Freestyle is a blend of hip hop and club music meshed with electro- 
beats and Latin ballads.) He was supposed to replace India, the cur- 
rent femme fatale of salsa, who had abandoned the dance music trio 
to pursue a solo career. TKA offered Marc a spot, but he turned 
it down. 

Anthony went on to write forSa-Fire and hit No. i on Billboarifi 
dance charts in 1991 with "Ride on the Rhythm" from his album with 
"Little" Louie Vega, When the Night Is Over. He even sang back up 
forMenudo. 

But Anthony did not feel artistically fulfilled. "I remember being 
frustrated a lot," he recalls. Marc stayed busy recording, but he was also 
doing the salsa thingon the side— singing at tribute shows for folks like 
Tito Puente. People were pressuring him to make a salsa record, but he 
says, "I didn't know what I could bring to it." 

Then one afternoon. Marc and some friends were stuck in 
Midtown Manhattan traffic. Somebody popped in a tape and the 
sounds of Mexican crooner Juan Gabriel's 1986 "Hasta Que Te 
Conoci" filled the car. "I said. Oh shit'. It hit me like a ton of bricks," 
says Marc. "I literally jumped out, found a pay phone, and I said to 
my manager. Oh my God! I just heard the almighty song. If 1 can 
record this, I'll try recording salsa." A month or so later, he was in 
the studio, recording what would become his first hit salsa single, 
his own version of "Hasta Que Te Conoci." 

Since that traffic jam. Marc Anthony has racked up some serious 
stats. Contra la Corriente debuted last fall at the No. 1 spot on 
Billboard' s Latin 50-the first salsa album ever to do so. It also entered 
the pop album charts at a history-making No. 74— another first for 
a salsa album. 

Anthony really knew he'd made it when he ran into the renowned 
Panamanian singer/actor Ruben Blades while on tour promoting 
Tiempo. "Ruben had my CD with him," Marc recalls, "and he says to 
me, 'It's great.' " Then Marc's voice drops down to a whisper, like it's 
embarrassing to share this information about the Latin music legend 
who now costars with Anthony on Broadway. "Then Ruben says to 
me, 'I bought your CD.' " Marc laughs softly. "I was like, Wow." 

Anthony has succeeded in making the music of his parents' era cool 
again by infusing salsa with the rhythms and grooves that he absorbed 
writing and singing during his freestyle days. After India and Marc, a 
long list of freestyle artists— Sa- Fire, Nayobe, Brenda K. Starr-reem- 
braced salsa as well. Not one of the second-wave salseros has been as 
successful as Anthony-he's got something especial. 

It's safe to say that no matter the fate of The Capeman, Marc Anthony 
Muiiiz is gonna emerge from the experience smelling like a rose. 
Participation in a big-buck, big-hype musical is a certified ticket all 
the way to Crossover City, right? And that's what every non-Anglo, 
non-English singing shooting star dreams of, right? Wrong. Marc 
Anthony knows exactly where his heart lies. And with whom. 

"I know exactly what you're getting at, but it's almost insulting," 
says Anthony of the old crossover question. "That I received Paul's 
benediction and all that. Paul and I respect each other on the same lev- 
el, as artists. And there's no bullshit about that." Among Anthony's 
many reasons for doing this musical: his daughter Arianna lives in New 
York. "I never wanted more than I have. I don't lead this ostentatious 
lifestyle. I don't wanna be the cream of the crop. I've always just want- 
ed to do what I love and feel it and not lose that. 
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If you abuse your credit cords, get used to this answer. Chances are it's the one 
you'll hear when applying for car loons, apartments or anything else that requires a 
check of your credit history. For more information on credit, visit www.creditall<.com. 

A message from MasterCard. 

0 1997 MasUfCafd Intemallonal IncopomM 
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"I've lived so much more than I ever 
thought I would," he continues, Hipping 
into reflective mode. "I've seen and felt so 
much. I don't need tocrossoverto feel like 
I've made it. 1 don't have to be validated 
by anybody else. If, as a result of this musi- 
cal, more people are aware of me and my 
talent and my music, then fine. But that," 
he emphasizes, "is not why I'm doing it. 

"Besides all the success, as a human 
being, it's so fulfilling, as a Latino, to total- 
ly dedicate yourself to something and 
make a difference. 1 don't doubt that I'll 
do some interesting project in English, 
but I'm not in that head yet." .Singing in 
Spanish and receiving the blessnig of 
elders like Blades and Gabriel, Anthony's 
right where he wants to be. "To think that 
doing this is some sacrifice-it's not a sac- 
rifice. It's something that I've always 
wanted to do." 

He loves who he is. And he loves sal- 
sa. Plain and simple. 

"It's where I'm from," he says. "It's 
mine." □ 
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I thing called the 



Stone Love Movement 



Any dancehall devotee worth his or her weight in dubs can name the champion sound. For a quarter of a century now. Stone 
Love have set the pace among reggae sound systems— and that ah no ray-ray tay-tay. What makes Stone Love so tough? Maybe 
it's their fleet uf customized trucks (for hauling the mighty stacks of amps and towers of speaker boxes around Jamaica). Maybe 
it's their unrivaled coUection of dubplatc specials from a galaxy of stars whose careers Stone Love helped launch. Maybe it's the 
sistas of all shapes and sizes who turn out to sessions seven nights a week in outrageous designs to preen for the video light Most 
likely, it's Father Pow's reassuring presence on the mike and Selector Rory's way of juggling so sweet. 

For their anniversary bashment, they invited some old friends out to La Roose, a seaside hot spot just outside Kingston, to 
nice up the place in their own unique fashion and st)'lcc. 





BERES HAMMOND 
"I remember Wee Pow 
from long time — from 
him used to have at>out 
four little speaker t»x- 
es," says the veteran 
composer, producer, 
and vocalist, v»ho now/ 
releases his own mater- 
ial on the Harmony 
House label. "I remem- 
ber Pow being persis- 
tent, and mi glad fi see 
him reach a level where 
him can reckon with the 
world." White r-s/i/rt by . 
Moshood; hat by 
Kangol 



BELOW: RED RAT and GENERAL DEGREE 

A sound like Stone Love can brandish many music weapons, from the big 
voice of General Degree to the cartoon ish whine of a hot-like- pepper 
youngster named Red Rat. "As a little youth, me used to listen a lot of 
Stone Love cassettes," says the Rat, whose new album, Oh No... It's Red 
Rat (Greensleeves), has been ruling the U.K. charts. "It feel good," says 
Degree, "to say you live to see your tune bus' up a Stone Love dance." 

OPPOSITE: BEENIE MAN.ukI BOUNTY KILLER 
It's not every day you see these two superstars chilling together. But the 
former rivals have put their differences aside to spread love in the 
dance. "Stone Love is a blessed sound weh boost the most artists with- 
in the whole dancehall vibes," says Beenie, whose new Many Moods of 
Moses (VP) is in stores now. "Stone Love is like the poor people radio 
station," agrees the notorious Bounty Killer. "Artists that don't get 
exposed on the air. Stone Love will give them a one spin." Orange cotton 
vertical flag tank top by Tommy Jeans; hat by Polo Jeans Co. RALPH 
LAUREN; navy rib rayon V-necksweater by AIX Armani Exchartge 




OPPOSITE: ANTHONY B 
"People know they can 
come to Stone Love and 
just enjoy music." says 
Anthony B. a powerful 
young roots artist from the 
Star Trail crew who just 
released his second album. 
Universal Struggle, on VP. 
"Me glad to see Stone Love 
cut out the soundclash 
business, cause the clash 
thing is just a next man 
seeking power over you in 
the dancehall. ■ Ofl-white 
cotton short-sleeve hoodie 
byPhatFarrr\ 



WICKED i 
Red ci>ate<icotton shii 
Patrick toi, white viscose and 
linen drawstring pants by 
NicoldFarhi. shoes by Tommy 
Hilfigar, rain forest print rayon 
matte jersey and Lycra dress 
by Montgolhery. shoes by 
Patrick Coi SEE THE DETAILS 
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COME TO 



AMAICA 

AND FEEL ALL RIGHT 



Sitting just 600 miles off the coast of Florida, and 90 
minutes by plane, the island paradise of Jamaica is, 
for manVf simply synonymous with the pulsating 
rhythms of Bob Marlcy, Jimmy ClifT, Third World and 
the Mighty Diamonds. Today's Jamaica, however, offers 
its visitors an array of choices in every area. All togeth- 
er, these options make for an unforgettable vacation. 

Jamaica abounds with ribbons of stunningly beautiful 
white sand beaches, and the island's lush scenic beauty 
is unsurpassed. There are about 120 rivers, dozens of 
waterfalls, and several mineral springs. The island's 
highest point. Blue Mountain Peak, kisses the clouds at 
7,402 feet. The averi^ j'ear-round temperature is a 
balmy 80 degrees, and the shimmering afternoon sunsets 
are always cooled by a gentle trade wind. Many who 
have had the opportunity to experience the natural plea- 
sures of Jamaica say the island must have been cuddled 
bv nature and blessed bv God! 



Doctors Cave Beach forms the centerpiece of the resort 
strip, which offers bargains on craft items, local gar- 
ments, fragrances, coffee and rum. Montego Bay is also a 
popular venue for music festi\-als, having hosted Reggae 
Sunsplash, Reggae Sumfest, Motown's Soul-By-The- 
Sea, and the Sinbad Soul Music Festival. 

Only a few decades ago, Ocho Rios was a sleepy fishing 
village. Today, the town is perhaps Jamaica's fastest- 
growing resort area, with fabulous new hotels and 
attractions springing up constantly. Needless to say, the 
600'foot cascading marvel of Dunns River Falls is the 
prime attraction in Ocho Rios, as well as the most pho' 
tographed beauty spot in the Caribbean. 

It would appear that someone painted Port Antonio, 
which is nestled at the foothills of the Blue Mountains 
by the edge of Caribbean Sea. with delicate watcrcolor 
brushstrokes. When Errol FKiin first saw this twin- 



bv Dave L. R(n1m'v 

dramatically into the sea. This side of Jamaica is ideal 
for relaxation, possessing numerous romantic country 
inns and intimate hideaways. 

And Kingston! Strictly speaking, Kingston is not a 
resort, but in many quarters, it is considered the most 
exciting city in the Caribbean. Kingston is a throbbing, 
sophisticated metropolis and is very much the culture 
capital of the Caribbean. The prevailing trends in 
dance, dancehall, music, fashion and the visual and per* 
forming arts begin here. More recently, its National 
Stadium has become the shrine at which all Jamaicans 
worship the Reggae hoyz. the national soccer team 
which has qualified amid unprecedented jubilation for 
the 1998 World Cup. The city is also home to govern- 
ment agencies, art galleries, fine restaurants and i rendy 
nightclubs, as well as the internationallv acclaimed 
University of the West Indies, which celebrates its 
50th anniversary this year- 




There are five resort areas in Jamaica: Negril, Montego 
Bay, Ocho Rios, Port Antonio, and the newest addition, 
Mandeville/South Coast. Each area has its unique 
attributes, special charms and own flavor. 

Negril is located on the longest stretch of white sand 
beach in Jamaica, and this western resort welcomes its 
guests with a "do-as-yoU'plcasc, anything goes" hedo- 
nistic wink of approval. The abundance of pristine 
beaches makes Negril perfect for snorkeling, scuba div- 
ing, wind surfing, sunfish sailing and parasailing — or 
you can just cruise the bay by catamaran. 

Just under two hours east of Negril is Montego Bay. 
Jamaica's largest resort area and home to Songster 
International Airport. "Mo'Bay," as the town is affec- 
tionately called, is a major cruise port with easy access 
to the surrounding countryside. The world'famous 



harbored seaport town many years ago. he became so 
enraptured with its beauty that it became his second 
home. And rafting down the Rio Grande near Port 
Antonio is perfect for communion with nature, daiquiris 
and daydreams! 

The South Coast is Jamaica's newest resort area, 
stretching from the plains of Savanna La Mar through 
coconut, pimento and sugarcane plantations to a cool 
mountain resort called Mandeville. The South Coast, 
generally calm, quiet and serene, is great for sightseeing, 
with many quaint fishing beaches and tranquil farming 
communities. Local escovcished fish at Border and spicy 
peppered shrimp in Middle Quarters are some of the 
temptations which the traveler must face, Attractions 
on the South Coast include The Black River Safari Tour 
and Lovers Leap, which provides an awesome panoram- 
ic view of the coast from a 600'foot cliflf that plunges 



Choosing your perfect spot in Jamaica can be as easy as 
A-B-C, depending on your needs and preferences. 
Accommodation ranges from small romantic inns with a 
proud tradition of hmpitality to luxurious all-inclusives 
where everything is included in one price, to the 
absolutely exquisite resorts that have evolved into a way 
of life rather than a lodging. Not to mention villas of 
every variety ond description to suit e\'ery budget. 

If you wish, you can plan )'our Jamaica \acation around 
your favorite event or activity. Upcoming events include 
Jamaica Cami\*al (April 12-19) in Kingston and Ocho 
Rios, The Ocho Rios Jazz Festi\al (June 13-21) and 
Reggae Sumfest in Montego Bay (August 3-8). Or you 
can go whenex-er )*ou feel like it. Whotewr is your situa' 
tion, the trademark warm Jamaican hospitality with 
her proud, friendly, fun-loving people will be waiting to 
welcome you. 



br more information on Jamaica, please be sure to fill out the response card abo\-e (no postage necej 
isit the Jamaica Tourist Board website at http://www.iamaicatravel.com 
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Reggie Boyz.. 



// you measure a nation 
by the size of its heart, 
then Jamaica is truly a superpower. 
And when our Boyz play for the cup, 
the heart and soul of all 
Jamaica sing out loud and clear. 




JAMAICA 

Come to ]amaica and feel all right. Call your Travel Agent or l-800-]AMAICA www.iamoicatravel.com 





"My clothes are new-school classics, " says fashion designer Sandy Dalai. "It's all about busting out new ideas. There are no rules." And Dalal's 
backing up that statement with a vengeance. After the New York City runway debut of his spring '98 collection, Dalai received rave reviews from 
fashion journalists and was even nominated for a CFDA Award, one of the fashion industry's highest honors for design excellence. If he weren't so 
young, you might say Dalal's come a long way. 

But he's just 21. Dalai, who grew up In N.Y.C., takes classic tailoring techniques from his dad and his grandfather's old suits, shirts, and 
raincoats. He also takes direction from skate kids by creating wide-leg trousers in fluid, lightweight wool and pulls from his urbane Indian 
background with sheer paisley shirts and silk damask print suits. "I want to hand things down from generation to generation like my dad and 
grandfather did," says Dalai, who often suits up glam rockers like Duran Duran. "You take from classics, but not all of it." 

Dalal's clothes (available at Fred Segal in L.A. and Camouflage in N.Y.C.; for more information, call 21 2-489-3902) definitely have a sexy, almost 
arrogant feeling. "I want to make fashion move forward," he says. "The young have to respect the old, but progress comes when the old respect 
the young." Sandy Dalai gets 'nuff respect. SEE THE DETAILS Emit Wilbekin 
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designers are starting to tone 
things down and phase out thai 
corny look. If you're gonna show oW 
anything, do it with the classic 
brand names of the '80s, like 

, or the always dope 
Not mad at her! Sportswear 
designer is taking 

her business savvy to N.Y.C. public 
schools to help students develop 
their own T-shirt business As long 
as the happy faces are on the stu- 
dents and not the shirts... Want to 
see more clearly? 
designs glasses with the needs ot 
African-Americans in mind. The fab 
little company takes Into considera- 
tion bone structure, and It uses 
nonallergic matenals with compli- 
mentary colors for darker skin 
tones... Praise Him while you 
exercise! The fitness 
studio in LA. offers an hour-long 
Sunday-morning aerobics 
class called Gospel Moves, 
complete with a live church 
choir — spintual and physical 
health at the same time... The 
innovative watch 
celebrates its 1 5th anniver- 
sary in March. If you were 
among the first to buy. you 
should know that your 
timepiece is protiably 




UUUit 





Yep, there's more than meets the 
eye. These clothes lead dual 
lives — you can wear them or pack 
them away for stylish storage. It's 
all reminiscent of the early '80s, 
though. Remember the nylon Izod 
windbreakers with the zippered 
front pocket? The ones that could 
fold up into a pouch and belt 
around your waist for easy trans- 
port? This time the mutations are 
even more creative. So, just have 
fun — and carry on! 
SEE THE DETAILS M.V. 



r Sunder Mid by Nik 
The bright, funky color comtxj 
looks like something 
|A straight out of a Hype 

^ Williams video. 
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Keepin' It 



SUBJECT : 

Mic Geronimo, 24, mike controller 
WORK: 

"Masta I.e." and "Shit ' s Real" from his 
1994 debut. The Natural; the hit single 
"Nothin' Moves but the Money" from his 
recent Vendetta (both on Blunt 
Recordings /TVT) . 

ROUTINE : 

"I get my hair cut every week, " he says 
about his hooked-part fade. "I make sure I 
eat regularly and get enough rest . " 

SECRETS : 

"I never work out," says the Queens, N.Y. 
native. "If this is the way I'm 
supposed to be, then this is the way 
I'm supposed to be." 

MUST-HAVE: 
Bulgari cologne 

TRANSFORMER: 

shade for Marek & Assoc. 



Shine by NARS; Ultra Facial Moisturizer by Klehl's; Kiehl's Creine de 
Corps keeps skin shiny; black knit sweater with chest pockets and 
epaulettes by Kenneth Cole Sportswear 



i 





Wackest Sidekick: 

Jim Belushi, Gang Related 
(MGM) 




Part of Tupac Shakur's 
tragedy is that his last 
movie appearance was 
Gang Related, a terribly 
Hawed film made all the 
more awftil byjim 
Belushi. Belushi's fat, 
crazed cop is an embarrass 
ment of cliched tics and 
rehashed moves, and his 
role is closer to big-screen 
vampire than sidekick. He 
steals precious and limited 
screen time from a great 
but underappreciated 
actor. 

Best Villain: 

Mike Myers, Austin 
Powers: Intemalional Man 
of Mystery (New Line 
Cinema) 

Mike Myers's Dr. Evil was 
one of the gems of 1997, a 
huge character-acting turn 
that got little love (except, 
of course, at the box 
ortke). His pinkie alone 
deserves its own prize: but 
Dr. Evil's tathcr/son 



encounter group speech is 
probably the finest come- 
dy gag since Eddie 
Murphy's family explo- 
sion in 1996's The Nutty 
Professor. 

Worst Line: 

"Give us free," Amistad 
(DreamWorks) 

If you could find one 
moment to show how 
Steven Spielberg's despera- 




tion to do the right thing 
was his own worst enemy 
in Amislady it'd be 
Cinque's 'Give us free" 
scene. It's hard to blame 
Djimon Hounsou, who 
otherwise did a fine acting 
job as Cinque, but the 
character's first English 
words could have come 
straight from a corny Patt\ 
Duke TV special. If you 
cringed, you weren't alone 

Movie Most 
Responsible for 
Lame Verse: 
Ume jones (New Line 
Cinema) 




arty enclaves of Chicago 
was a thing of beauty to be 
sure, but not since MTV 
discovered spoken word 
has there been such a flood 
of awful poems. According 
to our female friends, the 
number of heads who saw 
Imv Jones and then tried to 
get open with pen and 
paper like Larenz was 
legion. Just a word of 
advice: Do tell your boo 
you love her but leave the 
rhyming to professionals. ^ 

Buried at the Box 
Office: 

(tie) Rosewood (Warner 
Rros.), 4 Little Girls 
(Green Valley Films) 

Most people slept on John 
Singleton's tale of real-life 
murder and destruction in 




lliis tale of adult love and 
commitment in the black 



lurn-of-the-century 
Florida, unable to come to 
terms with the director's 
decision to recast the story 
as a black Western. Sim- 
ilarly, Spike Lee's docu- 
mentary about the black 
cliurch bombings of the 
'60s was probably the best 
piece of black history made 
this year, yet it disappeared 
without a trace. Both films 
demonstrated the hazards 
of black filmmaking in the 
'90s: Do commercial work 



and folks accuse you of 
selling out; do important 
and engaging work and no 
one comes to see it. 

Oddest Big-Screen 
Debut: 

Dennis Rodman, Double 
Team (Columbia) 




The strange thing about 
Rodman's movie debut 
wasn't the makeup or the 
flying fists and legs of fury, 
but that he actually wasn't 
that bad. Hong Kong 
director Tsui Hark obvi- 
ously had some kind of 
simpalko happening with 
Rodman, and although the 
gender-bending hoopster's 
acting moves don't match 
his skills on the court, you 
have to admit it's probably 
a better career choice than 
wrestling. 

Dumbest Title: 

8 Heads in a Duffel Bag 
(Goldwyn/MGM) 



Movies arc often made or 
broken on the title page, 
but 8 Heads takes the cake 
tor litcralism-the name o( 
this lame Joe Pesci vehicle 



coming straight off the 
front page of a bad tabloid. 
If everyone thought like 
these filmmakers, the top- 
grossing movie of the year 
would have been called 
Ship Hits Floating Ice Cube— 
and that just doesn't ring 
any bells. 

The I D4 Honor for 
Baddest Scenes of 
Mass Destruction: 

Volcano (20th Century 
Fox) 

Since the Cold War hey- 
day, audiences have always 
been on the lookout for 




good images of urban 
apocalypse. And last year's 
digitally animated river of 
lava in Volcano takes the 
ID4 honors. Rolling 
toward the Pacific like a 
living thing, the lava flow 
wasn't just spectacular; it 
was educarional, finally 
sctding all those argu- 
ments about what L.A. 
would look like if the Big 
One hits and the La Brea 
tar pits boil over 

Best Single Special 
Effect: 

Mark Wahlberg's 13-inch 




Cop' 




rubber joint, Boogit Nigblj 
(New Line Cinema) 

The great swinging schlong 
of the former Marky Mark 
in this '70s pom-industry 
idyll was one of the 
stranger and, umm, gutsiet 
images of the year. Not jusi 
for its physical propor- 
tions but for the odd, 
imaginary culmination it 
offered of the one-time 
rapper's entire pants- 
dropping shtick. Who 
knew that all those years of 
stutTmg his Calvins would 
pay offlike this? 

MostTriflln' 
Comeback: 
Maxjulien, Dtf Jam's 
How to Be a Player 
(Gramcrcy) 

Quentin Tarantino should- 



involving the ship itself 
People have been going on 





n't own the '70s comeback 
franchise, but if filmmak- 
ers keep serving up walking 
zombies like Max "The 
Mack" Julien's old school 
player, he will. Sad is about 
the only way to describe 
Julien's sickly, rambling, 
pimp guru. 

Finest Action Death 
Scene: 

Titanic, Titanic 
(Paramount) 

The most spectacular and 
moving death scene in 
James Cameron's high-seas 
epic is the protracted one 



about the tender romance 
between Leonardo 
DiCaprio and Kate 
Winslet that flits through 
the movie like a gauzy 
daydream; but really, the 
only character worth cry- 
ing for is Tttanic's title 
character. That and maybe 
the untold hundreds of 
millions it took to build it 
and sink it. 

IllumunatI Prize: 

Waco: The Rules of 
Engagement (Somford 
Entertainment) 



children in the Texas 
sagebrush. 

Freshest Movie 
Date: 

Nia Long and Larcnz 
Tate, love Jones (New Line 
Cinema) 

When the two leads of love 
jones hit the old school 
dance circuit for a night of 
high heels and cut rugs, 
'997 g°' i's niost perfect 
movie date, the kind of 
night when every word and 
look flows so naturally that 
you feel it's just like a scene 
from a hopelessly roman- 
tic and pretty movie. 




The year's best gift to 
conspiracy buffs was 
William Gazecki's fringe 
doc on the 1993 burning of 
the Waco compound. A 
mother lode of political 




paranoia that made the De 
Nlro/Hoffman vehicle, 
WaglheDog, look like a 
smug sham, Waco is, admit 
tedly, biased but thorough- 
ly compelling. It left the 
f ew folks who saw it con- 
vinced that the FBI mur- 
dered men, women, and 



The only drawback, of 
course, is that it was from a 
hopelessly romantic and 
pretty movie. 

Best Odes to the 
One-Handed God 
of Love: 

(tie) Crash (Fine Line 
Cinema), Fallen Angels 
(Kino International) 

Although movie masturba 




tion has gone mainstream, 
two indie flicks took it to 
the next level as far as 
images of the ladies were 
concerned: Crash, David 
Cronenberg's car and 
coitus epic; and Fallen 
Angels, Wong Kar-Wai's 
cool Hong Kong night 
crawl. Single sex was never 
really this good, but you 
can always dream. 

Most Disgusting Sex 
Scene: 

For Richer or Poorer 
(Universal) 

We really hope you didn't 
see it, but it has to be 
mentioned that TV funny- 
man Tim Allen's latest 
middle-American yuk- 
yuk-fest includes a 
moment when he and 
movie wife Kirstie Alley 
give each other the most 
PG-rated of come-hither 
looks, af ter which the 





camera glides across Tim 
Allen's hairy chest. 
Frankly, there was no viler, 
more horrific image in all 
of 1997. 

Best Image of a 
Brother Getting 
Caught Out There: 
Gina Ravcra and Michael 
Beach, Soul Food (20th 
Century Fox) 
Screwing yourwife's cousin 
in your own apartment is 
admittedly not a good idea, 
but few moments in 1997 
revealed this as well as Soul 



Food s climactic wall-side 
tryst Not so much sexy as 
nasty, this scene captured a 
whole gamut of emotions: 
The want, the hitting of 
skins, the empty, postcoital 
knowledge that this time 
you have really, really 
flicked up. A masterpiece. 

John Howard 
Griffin's Black Like 
Me Tribute: 

Nick Chinlund, 
A Brother's Kiss 
(First Look Pictures) 

Few white guys playing the 
movie negro have matched 
the madness of Gary 
Oldman's blond-dread 
drug dealer in True Romance 
(a good and a bad thing, 
that). But this year, Nick 
Chinlund did something 
almost as interesting in the 
urban morality play A 
Brother's Kiss. Playing a 
character that could have 
been slotted into any 'hood 
movie of the past 10 years, 
Chinlund's cool crackhead 
was extreme but believable, 
showing that not all white 
kids who wanna be down 
are TV talk show wiggers. 
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movie reviews by gary daupliin 



sonatine 
fireworks 



caught up 



parallel sons 



ROLLING THUNOER/MIRAMAX 



MILESTONE FILMS 



Takeshi Kitano is Japan's biggest 
media star — a TV comedian who also 
directs and stars in art movies. 
Imagine Tarantino, Seinfeld, and 
Eastwood all being the same person, 
and you 'd get a sense of why Kitano's 
so hot. This spring, two of his finest 



on two dead-end policemen coming 
to terms with their mortality. One cop, 
wtio's crippled in the line of duty, tries 
to find new meaning by taking up 
painting, while his cash-strapped 
partner (Kitano again) attempts to give 




LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 



Writer/director Darin Scott's first film 
veers from over-the-top to downright 
crazy in the blink of an eye. Using the 
kitchen-sink theory of low-budget 
filmmaking, Caught Up tells the con- 
voluted tale of Daryl, an ex-drug 
dealer (Bokeem Woodbine) who wan- 
ders into a failed bank robbery, a dia- 
mond heist by the Jamaican mafia, 
and a hot-sex love affair with a witchy 
fortune-teller (Cynda Williams). All 
these random threads get stitched 
together (along with some quick 



In this update of Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn, Seth (Gabriel Mann) 
is a modem-day hip hop Huck, a blond 
dread who dreams of going to a big- 




flicks are coming to America. The first, 
Sonatine, is a straightforward (but 
nuanced) story about aya/cuza family 
sent on a fool's errand to Okinawa by 
Tokyo's head gangster. Led by their 
effectless capo (Kitano), the group are 
sold out to their enemies and are 
forced to retreat to a remote beach, 
where they're knocked off one by one. 
The second film, F/reworits, focuses 



his terminally ill wife one last holiday. 

Both films are disturbingly under- 
stated: quiet moments of family and 
friendship and playful sight gags (a 
stop-motion sumo wrestling match in 
Sonatine) coexist with extreme acts of 
violence. Kitano's cops and criminals 
don't open their mouths very much, 
choosing rather to let their actions 
speak for them— and the action that 
speaks the loudest is suicide. Even 
when the characters take the ultimate 
out, however, they're not running 
away from their problems; instead, 
they're doing the one thing that 
makes sense given the inescapable 
brutality of their lives. 



I 



cameos by L.L. Cool J and Snoop 
Doggy Dogg), but only in Caugttt Up's 
last five minutes. Scott (who 
produced Menace II Society] fills his 
film with an avi/ful lot of improbable 
plot twists and amateurish mistakes 
(visible boom mikes and endless 
voiceover, for starters). Woodbine, 
meanwhile, gives a loud, overzealous 
performance; but try as he might, he 
can't stop this movie from tripping all 
over itself. 



city art school. Knowledge (Laurence 
Mason) is Jim, a wounded escaped 
convict who Seth takes in and nurses 
back to health. Despite living in a worid 
filled with the sounds and styles of the 
brothaman, Seth's never met one in the 
flesh, and so he takes advantage of 
Knowledge's dependence to get clos- 
er to the real thing. The two exchange 
opinions on everything from TV's Good 
77rr>es to racist cops and soon become 
more than friends. Sons is a well- 
directed debut from writer/director 
John G. Young; but much like in 
Huckleberry Finn, the black buddy 
serves mostly as a tool for the white 
boy's fantasies of transgression. 
The big difference here is that it all 
ends tragically. 
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dr. snalieslcin's liome video views 

Branded to Kill is a strange but cool classic of the Japanese gangster genre 



Many a strange video has rolled through my VCR 
since this column's debut, but none so bizarre as 
director Suzuki Seijun's Branded to Kill (a.k.a. 
Koroshi no Rakuin)-i jarring, impressionistic 
examination of one Japanese hit man's violent 
disintegration. (The film is now available for the 
first time in the U.S. through Criterion Laserdisc 
and Home Vision Video.) 

In this 1967 black-and-white production, chip- 
munk-jowled Shishidojoe stars as Hanada Goro, 
the Tokyo underworld's "No. 3 Killer." Goro is a 
strange dude with a perverse passion for boiled 
rice: Before screwing his masochistic spouse, Mami (who during the act 
screeches, "We are beasts! We are beasts!"), he huffs in a lungful of steam 
roiling off a pot in the kitchen. Obviously, the rice puts the starch back 
into his noodle. 

Homeboy's real skill, however, is as a gunner, and under the creative 
direction of Suzuki, he carries off some of the most inspired hits in movie 
history. The best scene opens with an ophthalmologist replacing his patient's 




glass eyeball-in close-up, of course. The doctor 
goes to wash his hands in a nearby sink, and a 
bullet fires out of the drain and catches him 
between the eyebrows. We next see No. 3 Killer 
screwing the drainpipe back into place. 

Clearly indebted to Jean-Luc Godard and 
French New Wave cinema. Branded n less driven 
by plot than by mood. It feels both playful and 
nihilistic at the same time; events unfold almost 
at random. The film also pokes fun at Japanese 
censorship by masking some of its more provoca- 
tive images with animation. Although this is all 
part of the movie's charm, the company that fianded it, Nikkatsu, didn't 
think so. After making the film, Suzuki was fired for "incomprehensibili- 
ty" and could not find movie-industry work for 10 years. 

With its eccentric style and peculiar sense of humor. Branded is likely 
to confuse you at times; but don't fret, there's plenty of violence and 
nudity to keep things moving. Just one suggestion: Blunt up before 
pressing play. You're gonna need it. 
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Whether you trudge off to work wearing 
plaid flannel shirts and jeans that smell like 
Pigpen, or you're Iruly ghetto fabulous- 
only giving up the "coochie for the Gucci"— 
fashion is the fuel that jump-starts the 
image machine. 

Personal style has become a matter of 
international importance for everyone from 
Washington power brokers to Hollywood 
femme fatales. What Hillary Clinton wears 
on her outings, or what Lil' Kim doesn't, is 
now a matter of grave significance and is 
meticulously 



SAM 



111' 



c«.m the Portfolio 



of Hollywood' 



; Premier Stylist 



noted by 
fashion arbiters from Hong Kong 
to Hollywood, who report their observations 
to anyone who'll listen. 

"Can you even imagine going out and 
then having to read about how well or 
badly dressed you were? That's what peo- 
ple in the entertainment world face at every 
event, every time they walk down the red 
carpet in front of the press," explains 
Phillip Bloch, a Hollywood wardrobe 
stylist who dresses everyone from Salma 
Hayek to Samuel L.Jackson and who is the 
author of the new book Elements of Style: 
From the Portfolio of Hollywood's Premier 



S/ji/m/ (Warner 
Books; S21.99). 

Luckily, the impe- 
rialist fashion gods 
who dictate what 
we'll wear and look 
like have finally 
accepted the naked 
truth: It's the driver 
of the image machine 
who chooses his or 
her style destination. 
"Tliere is an 

African- 
American 

style just as 

there is a 

Latina style," 

explains 

Constance 

C.R. White, a style reporter for Tbe 
New York Times and author of Style 
Noir: Tbe First How-to Guide to 
Fashion Written With Black Women in 
Mind (Perigee Books; $15). "African- 
American style is partly an expression 
of African culture and partly a collec- 
tion of preference born out of black 
style inventions and assimilation in 
America." 

Funny how it took so long for 
everyone to figure out that beauty 
should be about the reflection in the 
mirror. "Beauty is not about con- 
forming to unrealistic ideals, but 
about finding what works foiyou. It's 
not brain surgery, so don't overthink 
it," commands facemaker Sam Fine, 
who dusts diva trendsetters such as 
Tyra Banks, Vanessa Williams, and 
MaryJ. Blige, and who offers a fiercely 
glamorous perspective in his new book. Fine 
Beauty: Beauty Basics and Beyond for African- 
American Women (Riverhead 
Books;$29.95). 

Tommy Hilfiger's new tome, All 
American: A Style Book, with coau- 
thor David A. Keeps (Universe; $35), 
examines every good ol' U.S.A. trend 
from bowling shirts to penny loafers 
and proves that American style has 
finally become an entity in itself 
Need more evidence? Just look in his 
pockets. Hilfiger's empire now repre- 
sents retail sales in excess of $2 billion. 
"Not so long ago, we began to see 




European designers turning 
out the classic all-American 
look but with a uniquely 
European interpretation," 
explains Hilfiger. "Then we 
brought it back and did it 
another way. And now they're 
all copying our urban hip hop 
street looks but with a differ- 
ent flavor." 

Clearly, style is not about 
taking yourself too seriously. 
Designer Isaac Mizrahi is 
exercising his considerable 
influence over fashion with a 
new comic book series, Isaac 
Mizrabi Presents tbe 
Adventures ofSandee tbe 
Supermodel, or Yvesaac's 
Model Diaries (Simon & 
Schuster Editions; $29.95). Posing as a 
diarist, Mizrahi entertains our obsessions 
with style with the musings ofSandee the 
paper doll and his alter ego, Yvesaac: "Meet 
Sandee. She's five feet nine and a half inch- 
es, platinum blond, and ready to go! Cut her 
out and dress her up in fabulous outfits. 
And don't forget, she 
never wears anything 
but lacy pink lingerie 
under her trench 
coat." Mizrahi's 
message is as paper- 
thin as Sandee 's 
cutout wardrobe and 

sums up the general 
attitude about this 
book bonanza: Style 
is important-but 
you'd better not be 
too earnest 
about it. 
Deborah Gregory 
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power pen 



Thank heaven for idealistic designers who create products simply for fun, with nary a 
thought to such practicalities as, Will it ever go into production? Take the folks at 
Carnegie Mellon University's ICES/EDRC. At the behest of the Intel Corporation, they 
have devised a penlike instrument called Digital Ink that enables the user to write 
notes on any surface — from paper towels to phonograph sleeves. No, this will not be 
a breakthrough for tag artists. Everything you write gets stored inside the pen, and if 
you want to send or fax the information, you simply write "send to" or "fax to" and an 
e-mail address or fax number. {James Bond, are you taking notes?) A digital "ink 
well" connected to the user's computer allows information to be downloaded and 
stored for future use. Too fly to go mainstream, the pen has no fixed production date. 
But when it does, putting pen to paper will never be the same. 

Chiedo Nkwocha 



paranoia, inc. 



Jusl btcauseyou 'rt paranoid, it doesn V 
mean Ihr/ 're not out togelyou. 

A cliche, perhaps, but, nevertheless 3 ^^^^I^^^^^IH^^ '^<^' °^ 'i'^- '^<'"'' ^ batik, 

mall, or a public space these clays without the ^^^^^^^^^^^ cold eye of a surveillance camera tracking 
your every move. Believing that covert surveillance ^^^^^ technology should not be restricted to nervous 

shopkeepers and hostile governments, American Innovations Inc. has devised a line of gadgets to allow yo» to be the spy. 
Among its catalog is the VL-985 color video lamp, which conceals a mini-color camera in its base that, when plugged 
into your TV or VCR, can scope an entire room. Very sneaky, and very reassuring— especially if you've just hired a emi- 
grant nanny to look after your child. 

For those who prefer to do their spying from outside the home, the WSS-100 clock radio uses a transmitter and anten- 
nae that can send video signals up to 300 feet away. The signal passes easily through walls, and the initial setup takes all of 
five minutes. It's just the gift for friends worried about overly hospitable spouses. To paraphrase John Le Carre: The spy 
has definitely come in from the cold and is now sitting comfortably in front of your log fire. 

Alark Brooks 




blood read 



If you're one of the 1 5.7 million people in the U.S. with diabetes, you know ttiat controlling 
blood-sugar levels is a must to avoid complications such as blindness and kidney disease. 
The One Touch Profile from Lifescan is a high-quality monitor that helps simplify the 
task — a fact that should score well with sufferers. 

"Anything that makes [the process] quicker and easier is ahways a good thing," 
says 26-year-old Damon Dash, president of Brooklyn's Roc-a-Fella Records (home 
to Jay-Z and R&B duo Christion), who's living with the disease himself. For some- 
one as busy as Dash, the 45 seconds H takes to get an accurate blood-sugar level 
reading is good for business, as is the tool's ability to store up to 250 tests. You can 
also tell It how much insulin you're taking and track your sugar levels overtime. 
With its large LCD screen and simple controls, the only pain you'll endure is the light 
sting of the finger prick. And Dash is definitely not mad at that. M. B. 




cut creator 

The champagne has been 
ordered; the half-naked 
women are ready. You've 
hired a director for your first 
video, "My Favorite Things 
(T&A)," and the demo tracks 
are finally done. You're 
almost ready to take the 
industry by storm and shop 
for your first record deal. But 
instead of squeezing your 
creative juices onto a cheap 
cassette or DAT tape, slap 
that joint onto a CD. To help 
you get down for the crown 
with digital sound, Adaptec's 
Easy CD Creator (ECC) is 
here for the burn. 

When CD drives— the hard- 
ware used for recording 
CDs — first appeared on the 
market they cost atxiut 
$1 00,000. Now, due to the 
demand from an increasingly 
sophisticated public, they're 
priced as low as $200. (Sony's 
is one of the best CD bumers 
on the market.) Similarty, the 
software required for making 
CDs once ran about $500; but 
with Easy CD Creator 
software, available at most 
computer stores, the cost is 
only $99. And as one of the 
fastest, easiest, and most reli- 
able packages on the market 
(rt has a memory 450 times 
larger than a regular floppy), 
ECC offers everyone ttie 
chance to go for the "bum" — 
i.e., engrave music, photos, 
ajnd video clips onto a CD. Is 
that 'bout it 'bout it or what? 

Richard Harris III 




song concludes: "This is my religion." I'm a new woman, she all but says, at 
peace with myself. For real. 

We've heard it before. How many new women has Madonna been? In 12 
albums, she's had 1 2 personas. But this time she's not just striking a new pose 
and copping a new outfit; she's a newly reflective, spiritually refreshed person. 
Or maybe, as with the work of a stellar actress (who never appear to be acting) , 
I just buy it. 

Madonna goes on over the driving and textured, lush and visual, popping 
and undulating, finely detailed grooves of her pop electronica and spacey 
house and psychedelic jungle — music she might've made collaborating with 
U2. No tracks by Dallas Austin or Babyface; manning the boards was copro- 
ducer William Orbit, a famed British electronic-dance music producer who's 
worked with Prince, Seal, and the Cure, and who remixed 1 992's hypnotiz- 
ing "Erotica." Together, they came up with a record that is among Madonna's 
least soulful and most Euro ever. 

She goes on with spiritual sound bites. "Swim to the ocean floor / So that 
we can begin again / Wash away all our sins / Crash to the other shore" (from 
"Swim,") and "You're to have/ Not to hold" (in the song "To Have and Not to 
Hold,") and "Hand fits giving, so do it / That's what the Gospel said to me / 
Life fits living, so let yourjudgments go/That's how ourfuture should be," (on 
one of her best, "Sky Fits Heaven"). Deeper still in "Shanti/Ashtangi," over a 
hot, driving dance rhythm dotted with Indian accents, Madonna's voice, as 
familiar as an ex-lover's, slides in to sing entirely in Sanskrit. 

Madonnagoesonoverthedrivingand tex- 
tured lush and visual popping and undu- 
lating, finely detailed grooves of her pop 
electronica and spacey house and psy- 
chedelicjungle— rriudicdiie riiiyiiL ve nidud 
collabytuuiii|yvithU2. 

It is among the most courageous exfjeriments of a courageous, experi- 
mental album. "I worship the guru's lotus feet," she sings respectfully, care- 
fully, in the foreign tongue, "awakening the happiness of the self-revealed." 
She sounds not theatrical, but personal, even sincere. In "Nothing Really 
Matters," she sings, "Looking at my life / It's very clearto me / 1 lived so self- 
ishly/1 was the only one / 1 realize / That nobody wins." She's renouncing her- 
self, which, for a woman who has lived on such a rare stage, is like renounc- 
ing a widely held thought. The worid was once thought to be flat; now, the 
most famously self -centered woman of our time has become selfless. 

But really, does the music matter? In the liner notes to her satiny collec- 
tion of ballads. Something to Remember (1 995), Madonna wrote, "So much 
controversy has swirled around my career this past decade that very little 
attention ever gets paid to my music. The songs are all but forgotten." If she's 
right, we've forgotten a career full of career-making moments — "Like a Virgin," 
"Papa Don't Preach," "Like a Prayer," "Express Yourself," "Vogue," "Justify 
My Love," and "Erotica" — and countless revolutionary videos and legendary 
world tours. If we've forgotten, it's because Madonna the Personality is so 
gargantuan, so layered, that her music, however it sounds, can't take center 
stage. Like Puffy and Michael Jackson, she's less a music entity, more a cul- 
tural one. Whether or not you like these 1 3 songs can be answered entirely 
by whether or not you like Madonna. She's Katharine Hepburn; she's Elizabeth 
Taylor — Madonna will always matter. 

Ray of Light may be Madonna's There 's a Riot Goin'Or), her Here My Dear. 
her smart but difficult way-left-of-center record that impresses a minority but, 
ultimately, doesn't find widespread love. But then again, this new Madonna — 
generous of spirit, understated, subtle — she may not care. The best and the 
worst thing is that it seems she's done this album, unselfishly, for herself. 

Or maybe, just maybe, she's Katharine Hepburn; she's Elizabeth Taylor — 
the greatest actress of her time. 




ARETHAFRANKLIN'AROSE IS A ROSE' 

What becomes a le^nd most? Sometimes it's the irony ofknowing that oniy you tan top 
yourself Blessed with the single most astounding vocal instrunient known to popular music, 
Aretha Franklin is now faced with the challenge of having to live up to the countless 
sundards from her '60s and '70s Adantic Records catalogue. These records still demonstrate 
that no one can match the Queen of Soul's mclismatic range; none of her peers or pseudo- 
successors can wrench emotional blood from the stones of words and musical notes. 

If one thinks the course of her later career has rollcrcoastered between peaks and val- 
leys, one need only look to the revolving door of producers Aretha has chosen to run with 
since the unparalleled heyday of Jerry Wexler/Tom Dowd/Arif Mardin. Her first original 
albunt in seven years (and 49th overall), A Ros^ Is a Rose veers from the dynamic to the 
dilapidated. Purists may cry blasphemy at the pop-rap, Lauryn Hill-penned and -produced 
title track, the most convincing Aretha update since Lutlier Vandross lent a hand in (he car- 

ly .9S0S But once you've overcome the shock of hear- 
ing Lady Soul croon oyer the rhythm from Boogie 
Down Productions' 1991 classic "Super Hoe," 




Remarkably, Puffy's "Never Leave You Again" sidesteps the Bad Boy impresario's 
t>'pical indulgence in the obvious. IVcsenting Aretha with a charming mid-tempo ballad 
reminiscent of 1974 's "Until You Come Back 10 Mc (TTiat's What I'm Gonna Do)." Putt all 
but removes his usual superfluous vocal punctuations from the mix. amusingly replacing 
them with the gentlest tumuble scratches ever committed to record. 

Unfonunalely, Rose's aroma is less than amorous elsewhcre.Jermaine Dupri's monotonous 
dance-Uoor fodder "Here We Go Again" tritely reworks the melody from Change's 1980 
disco classic "Glow of Love," leaving a stranded Metha improvising on the refrain "It's the 
same old song" with unintended irony. Dallas Austui's "I'll Dip''and Narada Miduel Walden's 
"Watch My Back" make simitar miscues, wasting Aretha's gifts on a juvenile hell of empty 
lyrics like. "You know I got your back and I'm laying fat tracks." Overly sappy 
ballads like "Every Lil' Bit Hurts'* and "How Many Times" drown Aretha ^ ^ *J 
in studio sterilit>' befitting a far less regal vocaJisi. 

Aretha sounds most comfortable when on her own. Midway through ^ 
the album's Aretha-composed fmalc. "Tlie Woman," she abandons conven- 
tional song structures in favor of a swinging arrangement of wordless scatting. Sounding 
entirely liberated from the constraints of a modem pop context, Aretha here gives proper 
light to the depth of her anistr>', allowing it to bloom beautifully. Ofairman Mao 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 'CAUGHT UF 

SOUNDTRACK""'"""'"'"" 

Being Caught Up is the antithesis of 
having a love jones: After culturally 
adroit bohos go home and make love 
to Bitches Brew, those caught up 
come out to frolic, throw up their 
sets, and party and bullshit. This 
sour>dtrack has something for every 
hip hop head, from the bouncy title 
cut, courtesy of Snoop Doggy Dogg 
and Kunjpt. to the lovely, self-pro- 
duced R&B ballad "U Should Know 
Me," in which Joe assures a lucky 
lady: "If you could look inside of me/ 
Before you start your third degree / 
You would know exactly how I feel." Yes, Lawd. 

Sound deity DJ Premier blesses his disciples with teasing piano licks on "Work," 
which is anchored by the long-awaited sound of Gang Starr's raspy-voiced hierarch. 
Guru, reclaiming his throne: "I'm gonna be on tid-op/That 'sail my eyes can see /Victory 
is mine, yeah, surprisingly / I've been laying, waiting for your next mistake / 1 put in work 
and watch my status escalate." In "You Dont Want None," Mack 1 0 and the Road Dawgs 
keep the gangsta to'ch lit with furious deliveries that deserve as much attention as the 
boistertxjs, Binky-produced track. But it's Killah Priest, accompanied by Inspectah Deck 

and GZA, who delivers snaky 

MORCHEEBA 

'BIGCALM'""""^'"" 

British trip hop trio Morchceba walk on the mellow 
side with their .second album. Big Calm. Ross and 
Paul's moody blend ofhip hop and twangy guitar licks, 
coupled with Skye's sweetly angelic vocals, seep eas- 
ily into your consciousness. Morcheebao/moi/ sound 
happy in Cafm'i light, upbeat songs (unlike those 
found on their paranoid, dark debut, 1996*5 Who Can 



\\0/^ K)« Trusi). "Friction" is a reggae-in- 



^ spired, danceable tune, and "Part of 
* * the Process" could be mistaken for 

^ a straight-ahead pop cut. Skyc's 

voice floats effortlessly over sweeping 
strings and horns on the dramatic "Fear and Love." 
Big Calm proves Morchecba still make beautiful 
music-but it would be even nicer if they went bacJt 
to brooding deeply. Andrea M. Duncan 



lyrics of fury on "Cross My Heart": 
"Smack MCs while they scream 
'your majesty' / Make 'em suffer / 
The capacity of tragedy / Hold a 
crowd down like gravity." 

On the downside, KRS-One, 
Mad Lion, and Shaggy join the 
throng of '80s necrophiliacs with 
"Ey-Yo! (the Reggae Virus)," a flat 
rip-off of the Bangles' 1986 "Walk 
Like an Egyptian." Another low is 
the Lost Boyz' "Ordinary Guys," 
which sounds like every other 
song this group has created. In 
sum, Caught Up is yet another 
well-crafted soundtrack with a 
few misses — one that enables all 
coasts to coexist in peace. 

Raquel A. Cepeda 




BOOM SHOTS 



^ Ot all tlie paintiil blunders in the long list ot botched attempts to 
reconcile the King's Music with the corporate entertainment industry, 
tew hurt .IS much .is 1993's Vihei ofthe Time, one ot'the greatest and most 
overlooked albums of this decade. It was a dancehall masteipicce- 
conscious and catchy, deep and daiiccable-but the aptly named Sony 
Music subsidiary Chaos/Columbia squandered this remarkable 
recording. "Them nuh find the appropriate method ft market reggae 
acts," says TONY REBEL, the immense voice behind Vilies. "A man 
get one method and him just exploit it. But 1 don't really think them 
record companies know what ah gwaan yet.' 

From the age of 12, Patrick "Rebel" Barrett knew what was going on. 
His talent for singingand chanting in the spirit of foundation deejays 
like Daddy U Roy and Brigadier 
Jerry was clear to all who knew 
him. At the age of 17, he began 
having terrible apocalyptic 
visions, and his mission became 
clear: to serve as a watdiman on 
the battlements of righteousness, 
making musicihat would serve 
to educate and civilize all those 
who have ears to hear. 

Now six feet five inches, with 
a hearty laugh and a formidable 
crown of locks, the "original 
guerrilla" has been a rootical 
dancehall artist fora full decade- 
long before rcggae's positive 
bandwagon became so crowded. 
Die-hard fans first noticed him 
back in 1988, when he sang to his 
sweetheart, "1 love you like a 
fresh vegetable-so tell me if you | 
love Tony Rebel." 




Since that smash on the Penthouse label , Rebel's output has never devolved 
toward gimmickry; with each song, his music and message have grown richer 
and more urgent. 

"Reggae music is a vehicle Jah provid- 
ed to take his message to the four corners." 

Even (he tier)' demise of his dose bredren, the transcendent vocalist Gar- 
net Silk, in a tragic accident four years ago, served to strengtlien Rebel's resolve. 
"Garnet was a man who bum and go up as an offering with him mother too," 
Rebel told a VIBE reporter at ihe time. "Wliat took place is a spiritual thing. 
Is like we could almost see the intervention of the Most High coming literally 
fi do a job. Wlicn Jah spoke to Moses, it was fire." 

Two years ago Rebel established the Flames label to keep said fire blazing. 
Its first release was the mighty "I glabella' riddim (compiled on a fine CD of 
the same name), a mid-tempo bubbler that has dominated sound system 
and radio playlists with instant classics like Everton Blender's "Ghetto People 
Song" and Lcbanculah and Sugar Black's "Oh Jah." 

Rebel's own turn on the track shines a light of hope in darkness: "Ifjah is 
standing by my side / Then why should I be afraid / Ofthe pestilence that 
crawlcth by night?" This glowing Flames ember sets ofl Tony Rebel's latest 
solo album, Ij lah (VP Records), his strongest full-length work to date. Here 
is an artist at the height of his powers. Whether he's sprinkling scripture over 
a fat digital ba.ss line or flinging the rigorous, rapid-fire vocal melodies that 
are his stock in trade, Tony Rebel's warm, weathered voice is always a blessing 
to behold. 
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"After The Love Has Gone" 

New York Undercover Soundtrack 

"Night At Natalies" 

Mtume Music Group/MCA 

umr.!\ 

"So Good" 

Best of Both Worlds 

Loud Records 

DESTINV S CHILD 
"No. No, No (Part II)" 
Destiny's Child 
Columbia 

itik.i ami 

"Wishing On A Star" 

New York Undercover Soundtrack 

"Night At Natalies" 

Mtume Music Group/MCA 



FQRUARY COC/l-COU"SOUl BOVM." RESUUS: Jon B. took the lead in this play- 
oft v/ittn his jam 'Are U Still Down" which scored 20.6% of the listeners' 
votes. Coming in a close second place was Laiirncii with "Infatuation." 
Next up was Bndgette McWilliams with her song "TTiiDugh It All" and fd- 
Icwing ctosely was Patti LaBelle with her jam "Someone Like You. " 



You ivill be charged la a regular telephone call mto the (2121 I^YC area code. 
QUESTIONS? C« Touch Tunes at 212.643.1863. bnes active from 3/10 to 4/1 , 



DA COCOA BROVAS THE RUDE 

AWA KE N I N G' °°wN/PRioRmr 

With their 1995 album, Dah Shinin, Smif-N-Wessun furthered the hardcore, brash, 
confrontational vibe that their Black Moon brethren demonstrated on their 1993 
debut, Enlada Slaf,e. Tek and Steele's appearances on 1997's Boot Camp Clik 
compilation, Forlhe People, and Funkmastcr Flex's 1997 The Mix Tape Volume llktpt 
devotees craving their newest declarations. 

Despite a label switch and a name change (the gun company didn't like the 
association), the newly named Cocoa Brovaz have recorded a stellar second album, 

Tlie Rude Awakening. Tek and Steele 
rhyme of crooked contracts, de- 
ceased homies, and dead ends on 
this well-executed, I4<ut collection. 
Although the duo broach sinister 
subjects, they do so without the 
punishing beats of, say, a Havoc or 
a DJ Premier. Instead, producers 
including Sean I. Period, Mr. Walt, 
Baby Paul, and 2nd II Nun provide 
mellow, muscular tracks that rely 
on typical BCC beats and bass 
lines. Only "Won on 
Won," included on ^^'^^''^j 
last year's Soul in the Hole soundtrack, has an aggressive ambience «s 
that strays from the clique's penchant for muted, rolling, thunder- ui 
ous tracks. ^ 

Tlioughtfiilly, Tek and Steele examine the positive sides of negative 
situations. "Back to Life" finds the pair celebrating the second chance felons 
have upon release; similarly, each acknowledges the joy of being alive on "Stand 
Strong." The solemn "Memorial," which f eatures piano tinklings similar to those on 
Wu-Tang Clan's 1993 headsplitter "Da Myster)' of Chessboxin'," explores young 
men's dying for no purpose. "Spanish Harlem" incorporates the Boricua style, thanks 
in part 10 Tony Touch's Spanglish verse and Hurricane C's squeaky vocals, hi "Black 
Taimp," which features Raebvon, the pair freak a keyboard-dominated track. Steele 
accurately proclaims, "We professional marksmen / Swimming like killer sharks / 
We lethal and heartless." The chorus on "Myah Angelo" notes, "Tlie road to success 
is a long drive." With Tlje Rude Awakening, though. Da Cocoa Brovaz are headed in 
the right direction. Soren Baker 
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REBEKAH REMEMBER 
TO BREATHE' 

Rebekah sings 12 captivating songs 
on her poignant debut, Remember to 
Breathe. Her eclectic mix of rock, soul, 
and a dose of trip hop (produced by 
Matthew Wilder, who also worked with 
No Doubt) Is energetic and funky. A 
wicked bass drum propels the ruffneck 
playa tale "Hey Genius," and the title 
track is an inspiring call to "keep on 
keeping on." Rebekah explores failed 
relationships in songs like "Keep It a 
Secret" and simultaneously offers re- 
newed hope for better days ("Be Your 
Own"). Rebekah's sound (similar to 
angst-filled rocker Tracy Bonham's) Is a 
blessing. She bares her soul and warm- 
ly Invites you to take a look. 

Rodrigo Salazar 
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Tomica, Michelle, Tonya, and Marie 




fwotdl}! {)reseTits 
TTiursday, Yohruaxy 26, 1998 
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Qladys Knight and the Pips 



i,998 W)'cHeer Q^wnn/ Cli^^)^!^-^ 

Herb Abramson • Faye Adams • Bobby Byrd 
Tyrone Davis • Ernie K-Doe • The Five Satins 
The Harptones • Screamin' Jay Hawkins 
David "Fathead" Newman • The O'Jays • Kim Weston 

For more information and tickets please call the 
Rhythm & Blues Foundation, Inc. 
1998 Pioneer Awards Ticket Headquarters 
(212) 222-9400 

*Pj€^mng~Ainerica's ^(md!^ 

Rhytfam & Blues Foundation 
(202) 588-5566 





ELUSIONTHINKABOUTIT"" 

The two sets twins who make up RficB singing group Elusion arc wonderful on ihcir funky 
debut, ThitikAhoutU. Tunica Johnson's deep, scratchy, T-Boz-esque alto is at the helm of their 
plush lead single "Reality" as well as the sensuous "Medicine." Tamica, Tonya, Marie, and 
Michelle don't have a new sound, but at least it's an interesting one. The women blend graceful 
Jodeci-like harmonies over edgy Mary J. -flavored tracks and throw in a bit ofjoi's tough 
sensuality. (Their Nona Hendryx-style threads don't hurt either.) If the seams are showing on 
the album due to its lack of originality, then Elusion's powerful vocal abilities keep Think About 
It from falling apart. Carmen Rena Thompson 

MAYA ANGELOU BLACK PEARLS: 
THEPOETRYOFMAYAANGELOU'"""" 

Maya Angelou. Her name 
evokes visions of literary 
excellence. Now in her sev- 
enties, Angelou has made 
yet another indelible print on 
the world by way of record- 
ed spoken word. 

Almost 30 years after its 
originaH 969 release on wax 
(GWP Flecotite), Black Pearls: 
The Poetry of Maya Angelou 
still has eerie political and 
social significance. Pie work 
collected tiere is nothing like 
the now famous "On the 
Pulse of tfie Morning," which 
Dr. Angelou recited at the 1 993 presidential inauguration. Mr Clinton might - ■ n 
never have heard Angelou read "On Working White Liberals" — "I don't v/* 

ask the foreign legk>n or anyone to win my freedom / Or to fight my bat- ^ 

ua 

tie better than I can / Though there's one thing that I cry for / 1 believe ^ 
enoughtodiefof/Tfiatiseveryman'sresponsibilitytoman/I'mafraid ^( q\ 
ttiey'll have to prove first / That they'll watch the t>lack man move first /Then 
folkiw him with faith to kingdom come /This rocky road's not paved for us / Sol'll believe 
in liberal's aid for us / When I see a white man load a black man's gun." 

This fine CD includes 38 Black Power poems (linked with jazz interludes composed 
and written by Ed Bland) and finds the poet at her raw emotional tiest on all of them. As 
that legendary, thunderous voice crescendos and falls again and again throughotit tlie 
collection, we are brought directly into the heart and mind of an extraordinary black 
woman tmdging through post-civil rights waters. 

The printed version of most of the poems recited here were published in Maya 
Angelou's 1971 classic. Just Give Me a Cool Drink of Water 'Fore I Diiie (Random House). 
But hearing the captivating resonance of Angelou's own voice heightens the experi- 
ence; makes it tfiat much sweeter. KiemaMayo 
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iilncy joncs. Berry Gordy. 
Ilerbic Mancock. Coolio. and 
others join Stevie Wonder to 
tell tRb- remarkable story of this 
Cr.inimj <) award winning album. 
Includes new performances of "I 
^W'ith** aiui "Sir Duke" by Stevie and 
the original band from 20 years ago. 
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TOWER REfi^S; 



CRAVDMA^TCR TLASW 

!.;,om..»ir<.f 

FAB s FKFDDY AVD BCSY BPF 

Wild Style is o lime lopsule of ihe Hue origins of Old Seliool and the 
amoiing break out of llie hip hop culture. Soundtroik olsa available. 

HOME VIDEO 
vlut wen ih4 A'ddd Aide Ats ci hnpy^MmHiinccon 





TORTOISETNT™™^^'^ 



Tortoise's music defies 
any convenient descrip- 
tion. The Chicago ensem- 
ble have an approach so 
eclectic that even the term 
"post rock" (the meshing 
of rock music with any- 
thing from dub to techno) 
is insufficient. On their 
third album, TNT, Tortoise 
venture into a Miles Davis 
Bitches Srew-type Jazz 
(the title song, as well as "Swing From the Gutters"); guitar-driven Latino rock d la 
Santana ("The Suspension Bridge at Iguazu Falls"); smooth, Ry Cooder-infused 
house ("In Sarah, Mencken, Christ, and Beethoven There Were Women and Men"), 
and deliver a techno version of the sophisticated 1 997 Jeff Parlter (Iso- 
tope 217) song "Jetty." With walking bass lines and reverberating 
snare drums, Tortoise bring the noise throughout the album. Rising 
above the current stale state of instrumental rock, TNT explodes. 




Chiedo Nkwocha 



SLY&ROBBIE'FRIENDS' 

SLY&ROBBIE,GITSY&THETAXIGANG 

lATRENGGAE'""'^'"^ 

From Gregory Isaacs to Peter Tosh to Black Uhuru-it's hard to name a reggae 
legend Lowell "Sly" Dunbar and Robbie Shakespeare haven't jammed, toured, or 
recorded with (to say nothing of genre-bending stints with Grace Jones, Bob Dylan, 
Fela, Bootsy, and the Fugees). But since the late 1980s, Sly Drum-bar and Robbie 
Bass-peare have concentrated on studio work with the hand-picked players of the 
Taxi Gang. 

Even after silicon microchips replaced wooden drumsticks, the dynamic duo 
remained tireless innovators. Last year alone, they crafted two inescapable dance- 
hall blasters that redefined what the world thinks of as reggae. Their irresistibly kinetic 
"Theme From Mission Im- 
possible" was the first instru- 
mental to top Jamaican charts 
in years, while "Foundation," 
a merengue-tinged romp sea- 
soned with Beenie Man's 
exuberant boasting, rocked 
dancehalls worldwide well 
into 1997. 

Their EastWest album. 
Friends, worth purchasing for 
"Theme From Mission Impos- 
sible" alone, also features a 
slinky update of Isaacs's clas- 
sic "Night Nurse," with plain- 
tive vocals from Simply Red's •■ 
Mick Hucknall. Hucknall .• 
also does a nice job reinter- ; 
prcting "Ghetto Girl," a song 2 
made famous by Dennis Brown, and even attempts a cover of the Stones chestnut 
"Satisfaction" (the first song Robbie ever learned on bass). This crossover-minded set 
also features UB40's Ali Campbell and Maxi Priest lending their vocals gifts to 
masterful mid-tempo grooves courtesy of the Riddim Twins. 

But wait-there's more! Tlie latest Taxi Gang album, La Trenggae, serves up a Latin- 
tinged blend of Caribbean delights. Percolating drumbeats throb beneath classical 
strings on "5th of Beethoven." Jamaican vocalist Ambilique sings "Quando Quan- 
do" over a caliente ragga groove. There are instrumental excursions based on stan- 
dards like "Volare" and "Girl From Ipanema"-and how could the gang resist Joni 
Mitchell's "Big Yellow Taxi"? Rounding out the package is the aforementioned 
Beenie Man jam. "Music to lick the heathen," indeed. RohKenner 
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NO LIMIT RECORDS #1 INDEPENDENT LABE 



FROIVI THE^MUOIBB 




RECORD 



EXECUTIVE PRODUCER: MASTER P record 



^"""♦^ THIS IS AN 

LJA/B CONVERSATION 




Til III iiim piitiriii 



SU200-MKII Pro Tiinilabic 



The Choice of DJs, Remixers, and : 
Radio Stations Worldwide 

• Direct Drive • Quartz Locked Pitcli Control • Rugged i 
Fast Start Motor • Electronic Braking System • Soft 
Touch Stop/Start • Pop Up Stylus Light 





FREE DJ & Recording Gear Catalog 

CALL: l-SOO-GTZ-itZGS 

Outsid* the U.S.A. l-7|i.-89l-S9l<. ^-^P 

o Bpm, \sr If Vun 0^tn to Spm (PSI (alf lim*) 



Hon ff t 6am t< 



tv. 



Online Cataloq www.pssl.com 

Fitx Toll Froe I -BaS-PSSL-F/VX (777 

11711 Monarch St., Gdrdrn Grovf, CA 92841 



PRO SOUND 
& STAGE 
LIGHTING 

Our 2 hi Year.' 



FLY TRACKS OR WACK WAX? ASK OUR RESIDENT CRITICS, A&B. 

"Money," CHARLI BALTIMORE (Untertainment) 

A: 1 think the players will lovethis. B: They would. A: This is bjd. B: >o« think 
this is bad? A: It seems contrived. B: It does. I iust wouldn't e.xpcct thjt com- 
ing from you! It's trying to rock the waves of'LiI' Kim and Foxy Brown. A: But 
she doesn't have her own individuality; nothing stands out. B: Undeas is really 
trying to milk that tbrmula it created [with Lil' Kim). A: Exactly. Lightning 
only strikes the same place once. 

"Let's Ride," MONTELL JORDAN w/MASTER P (Def Jam) 

B: Everyone is on that Missy/Timbaland vibe. A: I'm confused. Is that Montell 
Jordan or Aaliyah? B: And P just had to get in an 
"an/;,?/;.'" A: It has a nice beat; I have to give it that. 
B: It sounds like some reject Crucial Conflict shit. 
A: Ilus is gonna hit in the South and in clubs. I can 
feel it. B: This is bad. A: I disagree. I think it's gonna 
do it. It has a nice beat! B: Wait-is thisjoe? A: Stop. 
It's Montelljordan, and it's^(W. I like this. B: Well, 
1 didn't like Aaliyah's "One in a Million" cither. 




"They Dont Dance No Mo'," GOODIE MOB (LaFace) 

A: 1 like it. |The producers) Organized Noize always 
do a good job. It reminds me of everything I like about 
OutKast. B: OutKasi are a step above Goodie MoB, 
though. A: Yeah. This group's along the same line as 
Crucial Conflict, I think. B: Noway! A: What-they're 
belter? B: They're a lot better than Crucial Conflict. 
A; I like this grcK)vc, and 1 love this guy's %'oice. What's ;l 
his name-Cee-lo? B: Yeah. A: I like this. It's got that it 
southern, l-don't-feel-like-doing-anylhing-but-relaxin' type appeal. B: This 
is about the only type of southern-style music I can get down with. 

"We Funk Too Quick," SMOOTH (ASM) 

B: 1 can't believe this! It's like I he song's trying to gain your sympathy but 
then gives you this "shock value" thing with the line "We funk too quick." 
A: It sounds like something f rom the Lilith Fair tour: Tracy Chapman meets 
Edie Brickell. She's trying to come on the Dionne Farris tip. B: And it's 
not working. I remember "You Been Played." I know what she does. This 
docs nothing tor me. 

"Cadillac Blues," JOHNNIE BASSETT AND THE BLUES INSURGENTS 
(Cannonball) 

B: Now /A/j is cool. A: Yeah. 1 here's nothing like some blues. B: 1 can relate. 
A: What does this remind you of? B: Sounds like B.B. King with less brav.i- 
do. A: It reminds me of that /« Living Cu/or charac- 
ter; "Wrote a song about it; wanna hear it? Here it go!" 
But m a good way. B: Yeah. He sounds like the guy on 
Schoolhoitif Rock. 

A: 'Conjunction junction!" B: 1 think this is the orig- 
inal version of "You Remind Me of Something." 
A: This is the one genre ol music that Puffy has iwl 
sampled. B: Just give hini a little time. 

"Mack Daddy," SPORTY THIEVZ (RuffHouse) 

I A: What was that-TJc M,iik^ B: Yeah! A: Those guys 
have a nice flow. B; I really like these cats. This really 
reminds me of 'Deja Vu," that Lord Tariq & Peter Gunz 
song. It has that same kind of bounce to it. A; Heads 
will definitely be quoting these lyrics. B: It's like Tariq 
1,8; Peter Gunz it they had skills. Yo, Ski from Roc-a-Bloc 
If produced this. A: He blessed it. Tight production plus 
I; catchy lyrics equals a hit. 
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Method Man 
Dr. Ore 
LL Cool J 
Ice Cube 



Teddy Riley 
Queen Pen 
KRS-1 
Kam 



Mack 10 .^g^itchdoctor 
ProdigyHBUL Eve 
RZA 

Public Er 
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VARIOUS ARTISTS 'FATBEATS& 
BRASTRAPS""'"" 

Women have always struggled to find a niche in the supermacho world of hip hop. 
Fat Beats O'Brastraps is a three-CD compilation celebrating those barely mentioned 
pioneering sisten who somehow made themselves heard. It also salutes today's non- 
commercial, feminine trailblazers who continue to influence and mold this man- 
ly art form. EadiCD-Baltle Rhymes O- Posse Cuts, Classic Hip Hop,and Neie> MC's- 
helps create a bridge between then and now, between Roxanne Shante and Mia X. 
Although there are too many cuts from some MCs and not enough from others, 
every rhyme is groundbreaking, every song a revolution. 

Battle Rhymes O- Posse Cuts features some of the hottest women on wax, the best 
being from the early to mid-'8os, when Salt-N-Pepa called themselves Super Nature 
and Roxanne Shante started the Roxanne battles. Fans didn't appreciate her Mar- 
ley Marl-produced "Roxannc's Revenge" (1985) for its lyric complexities; it was 
satisfying enough to hear this 14 year old dis the hell out of UTFO. Shante's frog- 
gy delivery and corny insults were cute at first-''Lilce com on the cob / You're always 
tryin' to rob / You need to be out there lookin' for a job." But it was 
\ 0 ^j, (he Brooklyn queen Sparky D who challenged all new jills to come 
^ to the plate with real-life verbal skills. Nineteen eighty-five's 
e 'Sparky's Turn" was unmatched with its sharp, witty lyrics over 



^ a simple drumbeat: "So, Roxanne One and Roxanne Two / And 
the other duck outta luck female crews / You can say what you like 
/ Try to dis me on the mike / When I'm in the house, you'll get on your bikes." Shit 
wasn't so cutsey after that. 

The rest of Fat Beats... is ai-ight but far from exciting. How much Shante and Real 
Roxanne (who between them appear on nine songs) can one really stomach? The 
most glaring mistake is that MC Lyte is nowhere to be found. How can battle rhymes 
be discussed without mentioning the ego-shattering words tossed between Lyte and 
Antoinette? Still, it's always wonderful to hear Sweet Tee and DJ Jazzy Joyce's booming 
'It's My Beat" (1986) and Queen Latifah's fiery "Wrath of My Madness" (1989). You 
won't hear any of today's A-list (Foxy, Kim, Lauryn, Missy, Da Brat). Instead, you're 
blessed with mellow, fresh offerings from rising bohemian types (Shorty No Mas's 
'I Know You Like My Style") and near classics from the mistresses of the under- 
ground (like Bahamadia's 1996 "Da Jawn"). Common may still have some issues, 
hai Fal Beats... should help us rememberwhy we still love H.E.R. ShaniSaxon 
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IN STORES NOW 

www.interscoperecords.com «>B98iniencmRio]nisui«msrRe>«6<i Q ll^^l 
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CECE WINANS 

'EVERLA<^T|Nn 
LOVE' i^EE"*'*'^'^'' 

CeCe Winans is ready for her close-up. 
After a decade of successfully swinging 
on the gospel tip. Girlfriend has clear- 
ly decided that it's time to cultivate the 
secular ground she broke in 1995 with 
gal pal Whitney Houston on the 
Wailing lo Exhale hit 'Clount on Me." 
Everlasting Love shows the Grammy- 
winning belter effectively exploring a 
wide range of pop flavors— but with 
enough spiritual correctness to keep 
Winans's diehards from burning her at , 
the stake. 

Now, it ain't easy to praise the Lx)rd j 
properly and, at the same time, be real- ■ 
istically competitive with the Missys and MaryJ.'s of the world, but Winans has the 
lyric finesse and vocal chops to pull it off. In fact, she exudes an unexpectedly saucy, 
finger-waving attitude in thejeep-tiieled cruiser "Well, Alright," while bringing an aston- 
ishingly seductive, almost smoldering sensuality to the lover-be-honest jam 'Slippin'." 
The true revelation of Everlasting Low, however, is "On That Day," a gloriously exe- 
cuted Lauryn Hill composition in which Winans injects a formidable funk flair 
into a rich soundscape of skittling, jungle-spiked beats and melancholy, hymn- 
like keyboards. 

Hill is but one of several high- 
profile folks shrewdly enlisted 
to wrap Winans in mainstream 
accessibility. Tony Rich unfiirls 
his instantly recognizable 
acoustic-soul sound on the sin- 
gle-worthy "What About You," 
while Keith Crouch weaves 
charming pop/soul (a la his plat- 
inum productions for Brandy 
and Toni Braxton) with "I Am." 
But don't look for a sequel to 
"Count on Me"; Houston is 
conspicuously absent from the 
star-studded proceedings. Still, 
it's fascinating to hear Winans 
adapt and embrace so openly 
the influence of others while 
never reducing her own unde- 
niable talent and vision. In the 
end, the overalljeep-pop flavor 
of Everlasting Love should 
work commercial miracles on 
Winans's career. It's the sweet, 
churchy subtext she sews into 
nearly every tune that truly 
makes the set soar. Z,arry Flick 




MEEN GREEN THE 
SMOKINGSECTION' 

PATCHWERK RECORDS 

Coming to you live from tfie revered L.A. crew 
Western HemisFear is an MC Itnown as Meen 
Green; his blazing detxjt is called TTie Smoking 
Section. Attempting to establisfi himself as a 
major new force from the West Coast music 
scene. Green delivers rhymes that are nothing 
short of spectacular. 

He possesses a nimble flow and raw, 
\\0 1)^ poetic lyrics that dance effort- 



lessly over brisk funk rtiythms. 
Plump bass lines and an 
occasional bluesy guitar lick 
<A0^ or lilting piano riff help fortify 
songs like "Deep in tha Game" (featuring UQK's 
Pimp C) and "In da Wind." TTie Sntoking Section 
is a superior piece of work; so sit back, spark 
up, and don't wait to Inhale. 

Charlie ft. Braxton 
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Back during hip hop's late '80s Afrocentric era, disenfranchised 
hispanos expanded their music horizons, first through freestyle, then 
via an enduring sound known as Latin house. This music melange 
features the hard-driving beat of house music; but instead of relying 
only on discoesque chords and vocals, it's overlaid with a blanket of 
Latin-style instrumental and Spanish singing. Whereas rock 'n' roll 
has its [Littlej Richard and hip hop has its |Kool| Here, this variant 
has its Vargas Brothers: Danny and Victor. 

Hie two Puerto Rican blood brothers first made a name for them- 
selves as the Kiss Connecrion DJs, spinning hip hop at Bronx parties 
before moving on to disco, freestyle, and finally house. A culllike 
crowd followed them to New York City clubs like Savoy Manor and 
the Devil's Nest. Their signature style of playing keyboards over dance 
tracks soon reached beyond the clubs, though, thanks in part to a few 
inspired, spontaneous words. 

One fateful night in 1987, at a South Bronx spot called the Castle, "Todd 
Terry's 'Day in the Life' was on the turntables," says Victor, 32. "We were play- 
ing the keyboards and samples on 



Danny, Victor 




! 



top of it ft-om the DJ booth." An 
inspired Danny, now 34, grabbed 
the microphone, eyeballed the 
crowded dance floor, and sud- 
denly yelled out, "Weehhhhpaatui!' 

"Way back, the old Afro- 
Cuban bandleaders would 
a I way s shout ' wepo ' to t he 
crowd— 



His exclamation elicited a thun- 
derous response. "1 hit my broth- 
er," says Victor, "then said, 1 think 
' we got something here." 

A few weeks later, Danny was 
working the microphone as usu- 
al-Victor was the designated record mixer-when he spotted a girl feverishly 
batding two guys in a dance war and screamed 'Esa local" {crazy girl!), which 
the crowd repeated. He then punctuated the chant with 'Dalewebo [huevo] !" a 
command for guys to freak their partners on the dance floor. People went 
bananas. "It was brilliant," says Victor. Soon after, they put it all on wax as 
"Try Yazz" (Micmac Records, 1989). They recorded it under die name Two With- 
out Hats and started a new chapter in Latin/dance music history. 

Over the next nine years, Danny and Victor Vargas wrote and produced a 
consistent stream of Latin house hits under numerous names for themselves 
and for other groups like Rare Arts, 2 In A Room, C&C Music Factory, and 
the Tribe. Nearly all feature the whiny wail oftheir signature character, "Wepa 
Man," whose popular refrains like 'Atjui.yo ijuUro un Iragp / 0 rompemos la 
Todiola' " Yo.fe/las, BoricuaPoneiApravechal "have become Latino rallyingcries 
everywhere, from nightclubs and the radio to Miami's CalU Ocho Festival and 
New York's Puerto Rican Day Parade. In their current incarnation as Juzt 2 
Brothers, the Vargases' recent hit "La Bandera" featured the voice of a new char- 
acter: "Reggae-libaro Man" (jibaro means "island countr)' boy"; the brothers 
consider this voice to be a rawerversion ofdancehall reggae artist El General). 
Tlicir next single is called "Vaya, Mi Gente." It's from their 1997 posse album. 
La Bandera (Cutting Records). 

"We're the Latin house version of Puff Daddy and the Family," says Vic- 
tor. "You know the boxer, (Hector] Macho Camacho? He's known for saying 
'It's Macho time.' We say, 'It's wepa time.' " 
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WCTHESHADIESTONE' 



PAYDAY RECORDS 




Though he's still down with Westside Connection as well as the MAAD Circle, WC 
has decided to release his first real solo joint. The Shadiesl One. Dub-C sounds charac- 
teristically strong, anxious, and extremely enei;getic He comes with a mixed bag ofhard- 

core treats produced by the 
likes of Battlecat, Crazy 
Toones, and Daz ofTha Oogg 
Pound. The entire album is 
laced with bouncy Westside 
tracks, but WC really sets it 
; off with "Can't Hold Back," 
? an artful reinterpretation of 
i Big Daddy Kane's 1988 "Ain't 
No Half-Steppin'." Nineteen ninety-eight will be the year that the Shadiest One finally 
emerges (mm the shadows. Noah Callahan-Bever 



SMOOTH REALITY' 

AUI/PERSPECnVE 

On Smooth's fourth album. Reality, the self- 
proclaimed "female Mack" attempts a fresh 
alternative/hip hop style. It doesn't work, 
though, because Smooth tests various styles 
without perfecting any of them. Mostly, 
Smooth sounds confused. Her mackstress 
identity evaporates as she darts from quasi- 
folksy dirges ("Reality," "We Funk Too Quick") 
to gospel cuts ("You Said You Love Me," "Do 
Ya'") to soulful Al Qreen aspirations Tit's On"). 
Her thin — albeit improved — voice isnt strong 
enough to really freak all these personas. 
Sadly, Smooth's Reality makes for one 
bumpy ride. Akiba Solomon 



M.A.D. KUn 

REELIZM'"'*""™'^ 

Don't sleep on M.A.D. Kutz just because 
they've kept their day jot) — as barbers. The 
General and Diesel have a harsh flow (rem- 
iniscent of early Onyx) that holds up well 
next to rhyme masters Redman, Keith 
Murray, and 01' Dirty Bastard, who all 
apF>ear on the group's fine debut, Reelizm. 

M.A.D. Kutz' lyrics are straight out of the 
barbershop, as titles like "Conspiracy 
Theory," "Guns & Greed," and "Live for Today" 
suggest. These bicoastal Queens/ LA heads 
also promote unity on "Desperate Man": 
"East vs. West / Niggas need to clean it out 
their ear / It killed Tupac and Biggie / Yet 
saved Ice Cube's career." M.A.D. Kutz cut it 
up lovely, so stop by tlie shop. 

Malik Singleton 






TAMIATAMIA' 



QWEST/WARNER BROS. 

If today's sex-crazed R&B music is 
the equivalent of a crew of ram- 
bunctious youngsters on the block, 
Tamia would be the girl sitting on her 
front stoop in a pretty white dress, 
itching to join the shenanigans but 
not allowed to get any dirt on her out- 
fit. Quincy Jones (who founded this 
magazine) discovered Tamia singing 
at a party in 1994 and signed her to 
his Qwest label. Since then, she's 
patiendy watched from the porch for 
more than three years while three of 
her singles— "You Put a Move on My 
Heart" and "Slow Jams" from 
^^^F < ' V Quincy'si995^'jyoo/yo/n/, aswellas 

"t w "Missing You" with Gladys Knight, 
W^M 1 mi Chaka Khan, and Brandy fix)mi996's 

* i Set It Off soundtrack-all earned 
Grammy nominations. Now, with her self-titled debut, Tamia finally gets to slip into 
some play clothes and join the rest of the gang. 

This disc is a deliberate attempt-and a successful one-to free Tamia from the 
steely adult-contemporary cage. Look no ftirther than the beginning of thejermaine 
Dupri-produced first single, "Imagination," as proof We're so used to the good-girl 
Tamia that hearing her mutter Dupri's trademark phrase, "Y'all wanna dance, 'cause 
I'ma make ya dance," sounds a 

ONYX SHUT'EM DOWN' 



httle strange. But Dupri's "Imagi- 
nation" and "Is That You?," 
along with StevieJ.'s "Palling for 
You" (which samples the 
Emotions' 1977 "Best of My 
Love"), provide an 
^ " essential jeep-beat 
^ e» element. And 

^ g yes,Tamia can 

^<y" rock up-tempo 
^^AO^ songs, but her 
strength clearly lies with 
ballads. The breezy groove of 
"So Into You" and her wash- 
away-the-hurt tone during "Rain 
on Me" prove she hasn't lost the 
voice that raised the eyebrows 
of the Dude. 

Like a true songbird, Tamia 
weaves delicately and precisely 
through the rest of the album's 
material. Her execution is al- 
ways superb, but at times she 
falls short on passion. On tracks 
like "Who Do You Tell?," and 
"Show Me Love," the words are 
little more than just beautifully 
sung lyrics on a page. Despite 
this inconsistency, however, 
Tamia's shining vocal skills 
prove that she won't get pushed 
around by anyone on today's 
music playground. 

Cherie Saunders 



DEFJAM 

On tfieir third album, Sfti/f 'Em Down, Onyx still 
sound loud, grimy, and angry. But their usual 
cutthroat lyric barrages are now balanced by a 
few mellow tracks, such as "Ghetto Starz" 
(which features the radio-friendly Lost Boyz 
rapping over Queen's thumping 1 980 "Another 
One Bites the Dust"). Onyx even transform the 
O' Jays' 1 973 "For the Love of Money" Into a self- 
help message rap— albeit one filled with graph- 
ic violence. As Sticky Fingaz says on the title 
track, "If men are dogs / I'm the Rottweiler." 
Shut 'Em Down is worthy. This time their beats 
are slightly more delicate, but Onyx are anything 
but soft Judson Kilpatrick 
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CAUGHT UP, the new soundtrack featuring the hot singles 
"Cross iVIy Heart" by Kiiiah Priest featuring Inspectah Oecic and GZA 
"Ride On (Caught Up)" by Snoop Doggy Dogg and Kurupt 



^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^H 

I featuring Road dS» 



Album also features 
iviack 10 featuring I 
Luniz featuring Crooke 
Do Or Die 

AZ featuring Jerma 




AWOL Records now distributed by Moo Trybe 
Look for WEST COAST TRIPPIN and C-BO Albums coming soon 
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IF YOU'RE A FAN OR A PLAYER 
OF MUSIC OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARIES, 

CALL 1.212.713. 5097 FOR A FREE 
BLACK ROCK COALITION NEWSLETTER 





MILES DAVIS'MILES DAVIS QUINTET 
1965-66: THE COMPLETE rn? mmbIA 
STUDIO RECORDINGS' 

By 1963, some eight years after he'd recorded for Columbia Records, trumpeter 
Miles Davis had long since taken his place among the greatest jazzmen in history. 
For much of that year, however, he was killing time. One of the greatest jazz ensem- 
bles ever-the one that laid down Davis's 1959 modal classic KindofBliu-hid recent- 
ly outgrown him, and the Prince of Darkness was not having an easy time fmding 
musicians who could challenge him the same way that John Coltrane, Cannonball 
Adderlcy, Wynton Kelly, Bill Evans, Paul Chambers, and Jimmy Cobb had. 

But then, his fortune changed. According to the handsome 116-page booklet 
that accompanies Columbia/ Legacy's hype new six-CD set, within a year. Miles 
had hired the rhythm section that would carry him into arguably the most creative 
phase of his career. He was hipped to the group's catalyst, a bad-ass 17-year-old 
\ 0 drummer from Boston named Tony Williams, by an old friend, alto 
(<> saxophonist Jackie McLean. Pianist Herbie Hancock was hired away 
\ o ffon trumpet rival Donald Byrd. And the bassist Ron Carter came 

^ ^ highly recommended by Chambers, the history-making bassist 

^( A 0 ^ who'd just given Davis his notice. 

Almost instantly, it seems, the trumpeter was rejuvenated. "The way I'd been 
playing before these guys came into the band was kind of getting on my nerves," 
Miles confessed to coauthor Quincy Troupe in Miles: The Autobiography. And once 
the final member— a Coltrane-inspircd tenor saxophonist named Wayne Shorter 
who had previously been music director with Art Blakey'sjazz Messengers-came 
on board in 1964, Davis and company were ready to get busy. 

Beginning in 1965 with E.S.P., the quintet recorded more than seven albums' 
worth ofbreathtaking material, and all 56 cuts (including many outtakes) are includ- 
ed here in chronological order. Miles was looking for an ensemble that could explore 
jazz's outer limits-without sounding loo abstract. That's exactly what he got with 
Shorter's unerringly clever compositional sense ("Nefertiti," "Paraphernalia," 
"Pinocchio"); Williams's explosive, quick-shifting cymbal work; Hancock's out- 
there-but-in-there accompaniment, and Carter's throbbing subtleties. Since Miles 
had also been checkingout the soulful sounds of the period, rising guitarist George 
Benson sat in on 1968's Miles in the Sky, and Hancock and Carter used electric instru- 
ments for much of the quintet's swan song, 1968's Filles de Kilimanjaro. 

The ensemble disbanded in 1968, and Miles would never again record acoustic 
jazz in the studio. But this remarkable box set shows that, in just three short years. 
Miles had again cornered the market on inventiveness, excellence, and genius. 

K. Leander Williams 
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If women hit their sexual peak in their 30s, 
shouldn't we be scared for Foxy Brown? 



2. Why do all of Mariah Carey's album 
covers look like the same 
photo shoot? 3. And while 
we're on the subject, didn't 
you like her better when she 
was a caterpillar? 4* Was 
Will Smith hallucinating when he 

donned that flowery 
outfit in the video for 
"Gettin'JiggyWitll"? 




5. How many licks 
does it take to get to 
the center of a playa 
hater? 6. Who's ready 
for Henry Winkler's 
Travolta-esque comeback? 
Z Aren't you (lending for 
one of those 
McDonald's McRib 
sandwiches? 
8> If Goofy's new 
raggamufFm fart 
lune "Somebody 



Just Poop" doesn't blow up, will his label 
release a silent but deadly remix? 9L Don't 
you wish Mase would rhyme mo' faster? 

VL Why does a pajamaed 
GZA look like Big Daddy 
Kanc-in- 
training on the 
cover of his 
1991 single "Come Do Me"? 
11. Is the recent Spice 
Girls movie a latent mani- 
festation of mad cow dis- 
ease, or what? 

12. How come no television cop 

show will ever compare to 2/ Jump 
Sirefl' 13. Why is everybody so busy 
comparing the fabulous Maxwell to 
D'Angelo when he's really more 
of a (svelte) Luther Vandross with 
an Afro? 14. And 
while we're on 
R&B, why does Patti 

La Belle-after 36 







effervescent, soulful live show you'll 
ever want to see? 15. Is it us, or 
are the new men's DKNY jeans 
(especially the iridescent 
black ones) the bomb? 

16. How come 
Christian Slater 
and Robert 
Downey Jr. 
don't get type- 
cast as numb- 
skulls who carr) 
guns and abuse 

drugs? (Or 
maybe they 
do.) 17. Seriously, couldn't you 
watch 1997's Face/Off, like, six times in a 
row? 18. If Marv Albert gets to call games, 
does Latrcll Sprewell get to play?19L When 
you look at the smile and the man- 
nerisms, doesn't Matt Damon (of 
last year's Good Will Hunting and the forth- 
coming Saving Private Ryan) remind you of 



A$ Good as It Gets\ 
Cuba Goodingjr.? 
20. And truly, is 
Flavor Flav the 

world's oldest B-bo\ ' 



z 
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Coming to 
Los Angeles? 



Then check out the 
HOHEST SHOW 
to hit latenight 
television! 




If you 
would like 
coiiiplimentarii 
tickets to a 
taping of VIBE, 
please send 
a postcard to: 

VIBE-TV 
P.O. Box 48152 
Los Angeles, CA 90048-8152 

(include your name, address, 
phone number, dates in L.A. and 
the number of tickets requested). 

Tune In! Turn On! and 
Feel the VIBE.... IN PERSON! 
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VIBEStyle: "Stone Love" 
page 107 

Misty blue rayon flora! print shirt $52 by cK Calvin Klein Jeans avail- 
able at Macy's and select Bloomingdale's; black cotton and spandex 
pro-stretch unk top $27 by cK Calvin Klein Underwear available at 
Macy's, Bloomingdale's, and Burdines. 

page 109 

Indigo stretch-denim bikini top $32 by Polo Jeans Co. RALPH LAU- 
REN available at Bloomingdale's, Burdines, and Macy's nationwide; 
indigo cotton and spandex dark dip clam diggers $52 by cK Calvin 
Klein Jeans; white cotton ribbed tank top $11 by Polo Ralph Lauren 
Underwear available at Macy's East, Macy's West, Bloomingdale's, 
and other fine stores nationwide; gray cotton sweat shorts $48 by 
Nautica by David Chu available at select Lord and Taylor, Macy's, 
and Dayton Hudson stores. 

page 111 

Orange cotton vertical flag tank top $20 by Tommy Jeans available at 
Macy's, Burdines, Dillards, and major department stores nationwide; 
navy rib rayon V-neck sweater $88 by A/X Armani Exchange available 
at A/X Armani Exchange stores nationwide. 

page 112 

OfF-white cotton short-sleeve hoodie $48 by Phat Farm available at 
888-727-PHAT. 

page 113 

Red coated-cotton shirt $145 by Patrick Cox available at Patrick Cox 
N.Y.C.; white viscose and linen drawstring pants $275 by Nicole Farhi 
available at Valero, Princeton, NJ and Marshall Fields, Chicago; rain 
forest print rayon matte jersey and Lycra dress $425 by Montgomery 
available by special order from Montgomery New York (for more infor- 
mation, call 718-953-5865). 

VIBEFashion: "Easy, Now" 

Photographed at Strawberry Hill in Blue Mountains, Jamaica, an Island 
Outpost resort. For reservations, please call 800-OUTPOST. 

page 114 

Light blue cotton shirt $56 by Nautica by David Chu available at 
select Lord and Taylor, Macy's, and Dayton Hudson stores. 

page 115 

Cream flora! cotton shirt $240 by Sandy Dalai available at 
Camouflage, N.Y.C. (for more information, call 212-489-3902); black 
viscose and linen drawstring pants $250 by Nicole Farhi available at 
Charivari 57, N.Y.C, Allure, Philadelphia, and Valero, Princeton, NJ; 
blue gray cotton voile dress $330 by rubinchapelle available at Barneys 
New York, N.Y.C, Steven Alan, N.Y.C, and Joyce, Hong Kong. 

page 116 

White ribbed tank top $13 by Calvin Klein Underwear available at 
Macy's, Bloomingdale's, and Burdines nationwide; shale wool and 
rayon high twist fiill-leg pants $195 by cK Calvin Klein Jeans available 
at select Macy's and Bloomingdale's; barley paint-strokes silk dress 
$295 by cK Calvin Klein available at select Macy's and 
Bloomingdale's nationwide. 

page 117 

Espresso West Beach poly print button-front shirt $68 and porceline 
(continued on page 1 64) 
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(continued from page 1 62) 



cotton broken twill Tennessee military pocket pant gene $58, both by 
Mossimo available at Macy's West, Bloomingdale's, and Mossimo 
Supply, Costa Mesa, CA, and Pasadena, CA; brown silk rushed top 
dress $310 by Nicole Farhi available at Charivari 57, N.Y.C. 

page 118 

Black cotton rib tank top $33 by Todd Oldham Jeans available at Todd 
Oldham stores N.Y.C, South Beach, and L.A., and American Rag, 
L.A.; white cotton and nylon cargo pants $180 by Stone Island avail- 
able at Fred Segal, L.A., Ron Herman, L.A., and Roseyjekes, Hanover, 
NH; black silk georgette slip dress $165 by A/X Armani Exchange 
available at A/X Armani Exchange stores nationwide. 

page 119 

Red viscose jersey tube top $250 and red viscose jersey side drape skirt 
$330, both by Daryl K available exclusively at Daryl K, N.Y.C. 

The Sty//sf: Sandy Dalai 
page 122 

From left: Brown plaid cotton three-button suit $1375, red cotton long- 
sleeve camp shirt $180, brown plaid cotton raincoat $360, brown plaid 
cotton long-sleeve shirt with epaulettes $260, brown plaid cotton flat- 
front pants $280, brown plaid cotton Eisenhore jacket $320, blue 
nylon stretch military short-sleeve shirt $280, all by Sandy Dalai avail- 
able at Camouflage, N.Y.C. and Fred Segal, L.A. (for more informa- 
tion, call 212-489-3902). 

page 123 

Red cotton Eisenhore jacket $275, red cotton paisley print shirt $250, 
navy wool pants $320, all by Sandy Dalai available at Camouflage, 
N.Y.C. and Fred Segal, L.A. (for more information, call 212-489-3902). 

GEAR: "Transformers" 
page 124 

Clockwise: Khaki nylon packable cargo shorts $59 by Polo Jeans Co. 
RALPH LAUREN available at Polo Jeans Co., Rich/Lazarus, and 
Dayton Hudson stores nationwide; orange nylon zip-front jacket $150 
by DKNY available at Louis of Boston and Bloomingdale's nation- 
wide; red nylon windbreaker in a bag $50 by Phat Farm available at 
888-727-PHAT 

"Sneak Peek" 
page 1 24 

Air Sunder Mid $95 by NIKE (for more information, call 344-NlKE) 

VIBEFace: Mic Geronimo 

page 126 

Black cotton short-sleeve sweater with chest pockets and epaulettes $62 
by Kenneth Cole Sportswear available at Macy's West or call 800- 
KEN-COLE. 
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VIBE ENDED 1997 WITH PARTIES, 
PRESENTS & DOUBLE THE PUFFY. 
CHECK OUT THESE PICTURES 
FROM OUR LATEST EVENTS 

1 . There's no way out of Sean "Puffy" 
Combs' grip for VIBE Editor-in-Chief 
Oanyel Smith. Both were celebrating 
the release of VIBE's year-end double- 
cover Issue featuring Puffy at Justin's, 
Puffy's new restaurant in New York 
City. 2. They're all smiles at the VIBE 
Fashion Party at Twirl In NYC. Pictured: 
VIBE Publisher John Rollins, Fashion 
Advertising Director Mark Eckstrom, 
Motown recording artist Taral Hicks 
and AEFFE's Mark Coventry and Brooke 
Magnaghl. 3. VIBE Corporate Accounts 
Director Robin Gibson, George Janson, 
Nick Nocca, Michael Provus, Publisher 
John Rollins, and Ken Piotrowski at the 
VIBE/SPIN release party for Tomorrow 
Never Dies held at Twiri and sponsored 
by Smirnoff and Tattinger's. 4. VIBE 
Circulation Director Dana Sacher (far 
left) and Marketing Director Jeanine 
Triolo (far right) congratulate Chico 
DeBarge and Kedar Entertainment 
Founder/CEO Kedar Massenburg (sec- 
ond from left) after Chico's soulful per- 
formance at the VIBE Fashion Party. 
5. Do you think Treach and VIBE 
President and CEO Keith T. Cllnkscales 
were about to set it off with a chorus 
of "Jingle Bells" as VIBE staff gave 
gifts to young patients at NYC's Hartem 
Hospital? 6. Ho, ho, yo!: Hot 97's 
Doctor Dre (our volunteer Santa) and 
Penalty recording artist Pierre spread a 
little holiday cheer at Hariem Hospital. 
7. Andy Hilflger, VIBE Fashion Director 
Emil Wilbekin, Style Editor MImi Vald^s, 
Tommy Hilflger, and Editor-in-Chief 
Danyel Smith trade fashion secrets at 
the VIBE Fashion Party. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

!! FREAK - NIC 1908!! 
Atlanta, Ga. Annual Black College Fest 
Rccicvc club ft Special Events info today! 
Send $10 mo/only to Party Right Newi 835 
Gatton, Atlanta, Ga. 30310. 

(250,000 expcciedf Be There!) 



WANTED: MEN 18-50 YRS. 
GET PAID FOR SAFE SEX! Lonely 
Women will pay for your intimate ser- 
vices. Really! Up to Si,ooo/wk! FIND 
OUT HOW: 1-473-407-8224 18+ LD Toll 

ARTISTS WANTED 

RECORD EXEC'S LOOKING FOR TALENT, 

All styles, for more info. Call the Record 
Industry Conn, at: 1-888-236-3839. Only 
Artists with done demo. 

BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 

DONALD GOINES BOOKS Bhtk Girl Lo,l. 
Wkoilion. Baiiy Cool. Eldorado Rtd, BUtk 
GangtUr. Swttmpman, Crimt Parintn, Cry 
Rrvtnge, Never Dif Alone. Send S6.00 per 
book to: African American Bookstore 
PO Box 3045 Farmingdale, NY 11758 
M.C. or Visa orders call (718) 341-8559 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

EARN BIG MONEY 

Owning your own inlernet or 9001 business 
Call 1-888-572-8876 
www.salurncominunications.com 

CABLE/ELECTRONICS 

CABLE DESCRAMBLER KIT 

Only S14.95! Sec all the channels. 
Why pay hundreds more? 1-800-752-1389 

CABLE TV BOXES/DESCRAMBLERS 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, lYR. WARRANTY 
Ciazy Dio'i 1-111-429-43(9 

CONCERT INFO 




' T^/k Livfy to Ottfvr Sinn'ps S, Fans 
> Tbur ScheOukts tor Over BOO Artists 

• Concerts by Aroa - U.S. & Canada 

• Tftc Latest News & Updates grjajj. 

• Artist lUaitins Addresses M^t^^ 



l::9o00i329-yiBE f gf | 




EDUCATION 



^mN\ PAPER 



SI 



, a7tt 

SEND $2 F0« OUR UTAIOG 7' \ 
USI1II61 1.271 OIUimiBtMOINfaS 01" -v- 

CMl TOLl FREE 800-351-0222 

RESEARCH ASSISTANCE 

11322 IdGho An, ADiTttnlii 



W02S mufri^ilM! 



FINANCIAL 

OVERDUE BILLS? i-lM-7il-il4l Bad cred- 
it's no problem! Licensed/Bonded since 
1977. Apps to $50,000. Not loan co. Town 
ft Country Accpt. 



FINANCIAL 

NEW ID KITS BY MAIL 

Obtain new credit file. Visa in 5 days! 
Call 24 hr. Hot Line Now 
1-888-430-7576 ext. 3210 

HELP WANTED 

HOME TYPISTS, 

PC users needed. $45,000 income poten- 
tial. Call 1-800-513-4343 Ext. B-1456 

DJ EQUIPMENT 



THE Di AND MUSIC SOURCE SINCE 1975 

ROCK AND SOUL 

Abl 7TH AVE ■ NEW YORK. NY 10018 
TEL: (212) 6»5.3953 FAX: (21 2)S6<.53S8 

SUMS jStrt iw wi «« • WE UMEST SBicrm of tr < 

Vm > tRS • CD'S • USSETTES ' WSCOI/NT micf !• 
PfffiUDETT: mm ■ AUK ■ nmintiia ■ eos • sa» 
ncRS ' MUM MacmiiES ' unrniiKES - skmeds ' cumt 
oj ucHTtHC ■ ounoroiis ' uifrri rucus 



MUSIC & MOVIES 

FREE RAP, R&B, SOUL/ FUNK 
PROMO CD'S CASS, ETC. 
WIN $i,ooo CASH PRIZES Instantly!. 
S.A.S.E. to M-VCR 2SO Trcmont #V6, E. 
Orange, N.J 07018 

RECORDS, TAPES, CD'S 

ATTENTION MUSIC HBADZ 

Top Mixed CD's and Cass, by finest DJ's, 
Clue, Juice, Tony Touch ft lots more. CD's 
only $15 Cass ontv $9.00 Free SftH in 
USA. Cor. Fac. welcome. Call/write for 
FREE Catalog:Notes-Taglia Records, PO 
Box 1055, Laurence Harbor, NJ 08879 f^'- 

(732) »'-m' f": (732)441-2775 
PARTYLINES 




FREE • SEATTLE'S GRUNGE PARTYUNE 
1-206-479-FREE (3733) 

• No Premium Charges 18+ Reg. Toll. 



THE VIPER ROOM 

FREE PARTY/DATE LINE 

1-607-252-6030 

PHAT.FLYANDINYOUREYEI 

Regular long distance, no entra charges 18* 



CHeflP RDULT TALK 
1-767-445-2850 
l-900-TflLK-2-Me.99 

Lociies Free 1 -800-358-TFILH 



PARTYLINES 




Patty til; 



i I -919-719-401 51 



■ HOT BEACH PARTY! 

1-Z1 7-873-0099 



mm??kmmi 

Baby this one's for you! 

1-801473-987B 

tong distance rates apply 



THE CAVE PARTYLINE 

FKE OF AU PHEMIUM CHMICES * 2«HI All LIVE PMTY 




SCHOOLS 




Begin Your 

Career 
ON THE Right 
Foot 

Get the skills tliat cany weight in 
today's creative technology-based careen. 

* Graphic Design 

* Computer Animation 

• Multimedia 

♦ Video Production 

*Web Site Administration 

1-800-592-0700 

The Art Institutes 
Xal IntemationaT 

300 Sixdl Avenue, Pinibuf{;ll, PA 1 5222 

14 locations, coast to coast 

www.aii.edo 



Education for the 
Wild 1. V Creative 




SCHOOLS 



Our former students have 
worked with Stevie Wonder, 
En Vogue, Michael Jackson, 
Sade, and Norman 

Brown. ..(to name a few!) 

Who are you working with? 



Call NOW for a 1998 catalog and a pass 
for a FREE day of classes 
at the world's most innovative 
music & recording school! 

1-aOD-255-PL/. / or f213j -^,52-1384 
on the net: www.mi.edu 

1655 McCadden Place. Hollywood. CA 90028 



Full Sail IS one of the most extraordinary 
educational cxpenences in the world, offering 
hands-on training in thirty-five cutting-edge 
studios, production suites and comput- 
er labs. Students here le.irn on current gear 
that is used m making today's interactive 
games. CD's, movies, anniniations. con- 
certs. 3D graphics, sound effects and TV 
shows. The only thing more impressive than 
the facilities »nd equipment is the long list of 
successes, credits nnd awards that thou- 
sands of Full Sail grads have earned. 

800«226-7625 

www.fullsail.com 



Real World Education 



A 




school of 
Audio-Fllm/Vldeo'Dlgltal Media 

f insntal nt, J¥3ll,lfr^; to Ihoit wrfio qu;il^ Job pl«cm«nl 
u-ice Atc.ea.ted bf ACCSCT j..tj L.ccr.,wS br S6ICU 



PSYCHICS 




FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 31 2.321 .791 2 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADSeA0L.COM 
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PSYCHICS 

SAMPLE MASTER PSYCHICS 

Try it FREE 1-800-555-5223 
Special Samples Line. Adults over 18 



LUCK, MONEY, POWER 

Sample our Psychics now! 



Adults over 1 



AMERICA' 

BES 

PSYCHI 
SOURC 

Aslriiloi;) ■ Clairvoyants ■ laro 
Numerology 
Hmr Ihe lifeyuii ahtnys rfmHmWo/ uilh 
aminitifi iiisifihls from gifled ps^thii^ 

AS LOW MS $1.03/MIM 

1-800-404-8302 
1-900-370-6001 

FIRST 2 MIN FREE S3.99/^m^ 




Try our tiUe t^nm p of ^fted l*\y:b ics 
specutlizin^ in your fxryotial ^m sJiotLs ahtml 
romance. Itnt and ttrysiiries iifyiMir heart. Our 
specialists u -iU etnpKfcr and help ^lideyou to the 
true happineys \im aesenv. 

FREE 2 MINUTES! sa n/MiHAFTU 

1-900-780-9935 



l-S()()-S77-57o2 

AS LOW AS $ 1 .93/MIN. 



I KENNY KINGSTON 
IpSYCHIC HOTLINE 

rrrrn 




r -odenjmM WortO famous cafctnes 



I yw owi ppsonai and 



Don't be 1-900-454-2099 

afraid. '.: " ' '', . ." — 

Call now. 1-800-482-7681 



PSYCHICS 



simw man »<«« >» ,' 



ikSliige^littf Willi bir'jhydwtim 

TV 

Do What the Stars Do! 

I^arn today whal 
your future holds for 
\mt, family. mone> 
Get some 

STARPOWIR 

of your own! 

Call Now 
ItoMV KlMg«te« PsydkU N«H1«« 
74ays - 34 hours 

1-800-454-2126 
1 -800-61 5-45K 

AdUb yid Enlertanmant Oniy Gold CoasI Msdta he. 3(S-576-13S6 



AUTHENTIC &ACCURATI 
LATOYA 
JACKSON'S 

fsjsnj Psychic 
Network 

Call NOW 

1-9 DD 737 2737 t!g 

USE YOUn CREDIT CJBD AND 
SAVE SI 00 PEH MINUTE 

= 1-800 394 1800 I'S 





M]f Authentic I 
IffEPsjciics I 
tdll help loid 6»d I 

U Love In Your Tarot? 
Ii Lowe In Your Stars? 

^ , Mother Love 

Z«i>Gnc.>«. Ijil CALL HOW 

J^«??l. 1-900-737 0i20Sl« 



HDD-21B-2M2 



BARBARA NORCROSS 

THE PALM BEACH 

Psvcliic AOvisor lo tfw 
Rich and Famous 



E\ Paso Tex"' 

Hr«Tfc->rTiCM«CUI«IE 
PSYCHIC «WIS^fiSl^<l to* 1 Q 




i-888^osr;iii 



* The WORLDS inoi^-', 
Celebrated Psychic JWrfs 

WILL DOUBLE VOUi? 
CHANCES FOR FINDING 
LOUEAND HAPPINESS 
CALL NOW! 



I «f FREE p^-" 

1-800-390-1771 

"i^ B r:- S3--19 per min thereafter 



I ll»ailicCni»l«.'lDBl>«<>a-»al«'!)mor«lr'Foi6«r«»wl»r I 

SINGLES 

GIRLS - BISEXUAI5 ■ GAYS ■ COUPLES 
Real names 6c phone numbers 
1-800-921-3283,1-900-745-4560 S2.99/niin 18+ 



SINGLES 

BLONDE, MIXED & ASIAN GIRLS. Eager to 
meet men for good times. Local names and num- 
bers I ■800-87^-5847 i8+$a.99/min 

FREE FOR WOMEN! Don't Wait! 

Find the man of your dreams today! 
Call 1-800-888-6069 18+ 

PERSONAL DATES, DESIRABLE WOMEN. 
Find out Free ]-8oo-498-9o83 

Adults over 18 



LETICIAs DATING SERVICE 

Only 69c/min! Live 24 hrs! 
1 -268-404-6063 
RICK'S DATING SERVICE 
1-268-404-6215 

•Rated Best Service ol 1996 in the mdustty' 18t Ini'l LD 



PHONE NUMBERS! Local Singles & Couples 

1-900-420-0420 ext. 3U 
Tiyitiitwoflci! $3.95/111111. iB-f 

TELEPHONE ENTERTAINMENT 

CHEAP! ADULT! 24HRS Fr. 69«+/m LD 
PAKTYLINE!i-268-404-6298 0ATEUN£!i-2i8'404'6299 

Tami Live! 1-800-266-5531 Homy Girls! 011-6787-3176 
Bored Wives! 1-954-704-7206 Nyraphos! 011-6787-3173 
Eavesdrop! Qii-6787-2498 Hot Girls! 1-268-404-6064 
CollegcGirls! 011-6787-3174 Hardcore!oii-6787-3i75 
Gay Action! 1-268-404-6217 BiCurious 1-268-404-6220 
Black Girk! 1-954-704-7690 H.S. Senion 1-954-704-7206 

BLACK PARTY! 24HRS! 18+ .bg+t/m LD 
Partyline Live! 1-268-404-7371 
Black Singles Dateline! 1-268-4047372 
Hardcore! 011-6787-3172 
Gay Men Live! 1-268-404-6221 

THE MALE ROOM 
Come in the back door! 24 hrs! 
New! Gay! Live! i8-H 1-268-404-6218 
XXX Gay! LD 1-767-446-9053 

YOUNG BLACK GIRLS! 
1-954-704-7310 
1-268-404-7371 

NASTY GIRLS!. 69Wm 1-888-240-CHAT 
Local Swingers! Seeks Men! LD i8-f 1-268-404-7527 
Heated Lesbian Lust! 011-6787-3182 
HORNY BLACK BEAUTIES i-8o»756-a76« 
HORNY H.S. SENIORS 1-800-515-4733 
"SPICY" HISPANIC GIRLS i-8oo-aoo-l88a 
HORNY ORIENTAL GIRLS 1-800-704-4688 
CHEATIN' YOUNG WIVES i-«oo-576-4437 
Kinky Stippers..Lovc Phone Sex! l-Soo-693-3385 
Homy old womeD - Be my boy toy! i-800-3^-1018 
Almost Illcjil! (TS/TVs 4- Fetiihes) 1-800-349-7688 
Soronty Bimbos - Sex Ed Mjjon! 1-800^01-8650 
XXX Porno Stars 1-800-576-286718-t- $2.99ymin 
FREE HOT PARTYLINES 
HOT GUYS at GALS (212) 796-3399 
MAN MEET LINE (212) 796-3330 

CALL THE BOYS CLUB 
#1 RATED GAY DATEUNE 
low Idr ■ 1-268-404-4466 - 18-1- only 

KINKY FANTASIES 1-809-490-2215 
EAVESDROP LINE 011-592-597-970 

ADULTS ONLYI INTL LD APP, 

XXX GAY FANTASIES 1-809-490-2240 
•FREL' LIVE GAY PARTY 1-914-346-1889 

* juilarrguLircilltoNY Aduttsonly 

LIVE! HOT! PARTY! 1-268-404-4920 
SEX! SEX! SEX! 011-592-1759 

adults only ioti Id app. 

LIVE GAY ACTION! 
JOININORJUSTUSTEN! 
low ini'l Id 011-592-1755 adults only! 

CHOCOLATE BARS THAT MELT IN YOUR 
MOUTH! B-BOYS COME QUICK! 
18-1- OU-592-572-390 int'l Id 



TELEPHONE ENTERTAINMENT 

YOUNG FLYGIUS 
WANT IT FAST «c HARD i8-f 
1-800-873-4126 1-900-993-6981 

NEGLECTED HOUSEWIVES 
HORNY «t NEED RELEIF 
iS-t-!! 011-592-584-495 ini'lldapp. 

HORNY GAY BOYS 
LET ME RUB YOUR BALD HEAD 
1-800-215-2697 1-900-993-7431 

adults only i8-l- 

900#'sSUCK!! 
HOT GUYS CALL 1-919-719-4610 
MANSCANACROSSTHEUSA1-206-479-MEET 
•Free of premium chaijes i8-f Id Toll (6338) 
XXX GAY FANTASIES! 1-473-407-8517 
HOT, HORNY 4 HUNG MEN! 1-473-407-8521 
GAY? BI? CURIOUS? 1-473-407-8538 

^8+ 24HRS/DAY Int'l toU 

GUYS MEET GUYS HERE! 

1-914-346-1887 
ENTER THE FRAT HOUSE 

1-914-346-1885 
MeetPre-ScrcencdSnids! 18-I- 
Lonley Housewives Need Relief!!! 
Live lOni! $2.98/m 18-*- * www.com 
1-800-227-8787 * 1-900-666-6010 • 011-678-758-74 

Very Hardcore Phone 1-473-407-9848 
Mandy*s Kink Line 1-664-410-4604 

i8-flnt1 Id rates apply 

VOYEURS: LISTEN IN ON ACTUAL LIVE 
phone sex! 1-800-964-4356 , 1-900-993-5737 
College age girls 1-900^3-5790 i8-t' S2.5o/min 
Sexually Agrcssivc Girls 1-800-758-3724 
TITilladng Talk/Busty Babes 1-900-993-8146 
Stunning She-Males i-9oo-993-8396, i8-f from 52.50 

KINKY & UNCENSORED TALK!!! 
Anything goes! $i.98/m i8-(- www.wet3.e0m 
1-800-616 WILD (9453) 1-900-537-0227 
EXPLICrr HARDCORE TALK!!! 
The nasdest around! $1.98/01/18-1- - wvw.SEX3.e0m 
1 800 788 lONi * 1 900 537 8484 • 011-592-1036 

THE SEX STORE IS OPEN 24 Hrs. 
1-800-SEXYCHIC 1-664-410-ioni 
1-767-447-8468 l8-fInt lLD 1-268-404-PLAY 

Hot, Exciting and Kinky Live Girls!!! 
Call Now! $2.98/m i8-t- www.SEX3.e0m 
1-800708-1661 (lOni) • i'900-537-7888 ' 1678-757-71 
Lonely Housewives at Home! 1-800-972-4646 
1-800-666-9597 Mc/Visa/Amex i-90o-993-8970 
Black &Bui^! Young and want Phone SEX Now! 18-^ 
1-80^694-4642 Mc/Visi/Amex 1-900-993^3540 
HORNY GAY PRETTY BOYS! $2.99/min 
1-800-801-8606 Mc/Visa/Amex 1-900-745-6643 

LIVE! NASTY! 1 on 1 PHONE SEX 
rr DOESNT GET ANY BETTER! 
i8-f!! 011-683-8095 int'l Id 

NASTY LIVE PARTY! 011-509-900-247 
LIVE! PRIVATE! lONi on-683-8235 

ADULTS ONLY! INTL LD APP 

IN YOUR FACE PHONE SEX 011-683-8460 
CHEAP St NASTY 1-809-490-2657 

MUST BE iB-l-! LOW INTL LD APP. 

CHEAP THRILLS!! 
TALK * LISTEN 'GET LUCKY' LIVE!! 

18-l-PCINC. 1-268-404-4737 LOW INTL LD 

GAY? BI? CURIOUS? 
WANT TO TALK? CALL NOW! 
adults only" 1-268-404-7409 • low Idr 

HOT INEXPENSIVE TALK! 
1-800-SEX-MODEL 1-800-SEX-RING 
1-900-378-4000 .99 1-800-FUN-6000 CC/.69 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 312.321.7912 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADSeA0L.COM 



THIN LIZZY 



Frisbee-chucking Vietnam veterans 
with red sweatbands flying like eagles 
in the park. Pringle's. Rodney Allen 
Rippey. Faded jean jackets, pockets 
stuffed with translucent sheets of Bambu 
Nehi soda pop swishing through a teen 
teeming living room. Sexy Chevy Novas 
ripping down the avenue like Apollo 
moon-mission blastoffs. High-octane 
riffage on AM radio frequencies. 
Thin Lizzy. Thin wha — ? 

"Wha — " isn't the case 
exactly. We know Thin Lizzy: 
the arena-rockin' free birds 
who poured their heart out to us 
through the speakers of the family's bust- 
ed Ford station wagon every time we got 
lugged to J.C. Penney's. I mean, I knew 
their stuff all along, but it took me a while 
to put the band's name to their music, to 
their faces, if that makes any sense. As a 
matter of fact, if it wasn't for a heavy met- 
al-loving, tweaky-'fro'd Dominican dude 
from my neighborhood (who, by chance, 
looked like the long-lost twin of Thin Lizzy 
front man Phil Lynott), 1 would probably still 
be in the dark. 

Yeah, that's right. Dark. Black. Phil 
Lynott, a brotha born on August 20, 1 951 , 
in Dublin, Ireland, Lived his life like a rolling 
stone. Pumping the four-stringed bass like 
a crazed gas station attendant, singing all 
the while, Lynott sprayed hummable hits 
into the atmosphere. Big Phil— along with 
dnjmmer Brian Downey and guitar whizzes 
Scott Gorham and Brian Robertson — put it 
down for millions of righteous radioheads 
with 1976's smash album Jailbreak. 
Nobody could refuse the drive-in movie 
funkiness of the title track or "The Boys Are 
Back in Town." Hard but simply smooth ax 
work, spiked with a subtle R&B twist. 
Classic. Rock. 

But by 1 983 — after 1 2 Lizzy albums— 
the foursome's collective celebrity had fall- 
en off. Lynott would never again see the 
glory of t:\sJailbreak era. And although he 
would leave the planet by way of pneumo- 
nia and heart failure three years later, the 
heart that pushed this black pantherfrom 
the greenery of his homeland to power sta- 
tions worldwide pumps eternal. Rest easy, 
black man. Know that the youth of today / 
hear your chords too; only now, their par- 
ents drive land cruisers, and the family 
chain store of choice is Gap. J' 



Sacha Jenkins / 




